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INVITATION. 


ISITORS are always welcome at The | 


Companion building, and every oppor- 


tunity is gladly given them to witness each | 


stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 


illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in| 


addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 

® © 


New England and Other Matters. | 


AY-DAY is no longer the merry festival | 
Its pictur- | 
esque customs have become nothing more | 
than fading traditions, and, in general, the) 
first of May is no more celebrated than the first | 
But in a few | 


that it was centuries ago. 


of April or the first of June. 
places the old-time May-day spirit survives, 
and the beautiful campus of Wellesley College 
is one of them. There the day is observed each 
year, and although the observance lacks the 
beautiful pageantry of Tree day and the poetic 
enchantment of the evening water festival, 
which come in June, it is nevertheless an 
oceasion of fun and frolic to which all the 
hundreds of students look forward with pleas- 
ant anticipations. 

In the morning the seniors, wearing the caps 
and gowns permitted only to the members of 
their class, roll hoops down the green slope 
of the hill from College Hall and along the 
meandering walk to the chapel. There they 
form in two lines, and with their hoops make 
a long arch beneath which the other classes 
march into the building. 
day comes in the afternoon, when the ‘‘chil- 
dren’s party’’ is held on the campus. All the 
students are dressed in juvenile attire, and 
there are many games particularly adapted to 
children of tender years. Ice-cream booths 
and candy-stands are temporarily erected on 


the campus, and have all the business that | 


they can attend to. There is dancing round 
the May-pole, and finally the senior class pres- 
ident crowns the freshman president Queen 
of the May. ® 


HE story, ‘‘Philander’s Double Vision,’’ 
by Miss Edna A. Foster, which appeared 
in The Companion on April 25th, reminds a 
reader of another old New England farmer 
who was as reluctant to express an uneguivocal 


opinion on any subject or to give a direct | 


answer to a question as Philander himself. 
It is said that the nearest he ever came to 
committing himself squarely was one spring 
day when he was driving along a familiar 
road of the Maine town in which he lived. 


His companion pointed to a flock of sheep in a | 


pasture beside the road, and remarked: 
‘“‘Why, Mr. Jones has been shearing his 
sheep early this spring. ’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ cautiously answered the old man, 
‘*they do appear to be sheared on this side, 
for a fact.’’ e 


NY successful and well-established business 
man knows that honest advertising pays 
best in the long run, but sometimes a dishonest 
advertiser temporarily deceives the public and 
thereby reaps a harvest. In Massachusetts the 
dishonest advertiser will henceforth do business 
at his peril. A new law provides a severe 
penalty for any person, firm or corporation 
that knowingly advertises in that state untrue 
or misleading statements, in regard to ‘‘quan- 
tity, quality, method of manufacture or pro- 
duction, cost of production, cost to the 
advertiser, the present or former price, the 
reason for the price of the merchandise adver- 
tised, or the manner or source of purchase of 
such merchandise.’’ The bill was urged by 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, and had the 
support of the leading merchants of the city. 


& 


HE Maine 1920 committee is beginning to 

make its plans for an appropriate celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the admission of the 
state to the Union. The State Board of Trade 
and the Maine Historical Society are especially 
interested, but other organizations will take an 
active part, and later on the state and munici- 
pal governments will arrange programs. Lou- 
isiana celebrated, last month, the centenary of 
its admission to the Union,—the first state to 
have the opportunity since Ohio in 1903,—and 
four other states will celebrate similar anniver- 
saries before the turn of Maine arrives. They 
are Indiana in 1916, Mississippi in 1917, Mli- 
nois in 1918, and Alabama in 1919. After 
Maine, in 1920, comes the centenary of Missouri 
in 1921. So, beginning with Indiana four 
years hence, six states will celebrate their cen- 
tenaries in six successive years. Then there 





A guide is always in readiness to | 


But the fun of the | 


| will be an interval of fifteen years, as Arkan- | Shetland Ponies INCLUDING | Der. STALLION. 


| sas, which followed Missouri, was not admitted | 
| until 1836. ® | 
| 
| THE Old Constitution House Association 
has been formed in Vermont for the pur- 
| pose of saving and preserving the building in 
Windsor where the convention of July, 1777, 
| assembled. This convention changed the name 
| of the state from New Connecticut to Vermont, 
and drafted a constitution that was based 
largely upon that of Pennsylvania. In March, | 
1778, the first legislature of Vermont met in! 
the old house, and the legislature met there 
occasionally in the following years until Ver- 
| mont ceased to be an independent state and | 
| was admitted to the Union in 1791 as the first | 
addition to the original thirteen. The seat of | 
government was also at Rutland’ for a time; | 
| Montpelier was not made the capital until 
1805. In the constitution adopted at Windsor 
in 1777 there was a clause providing for the | 
total abolition of slavery—the first enactment | 
| of the sort made by any state in the Union. It 
is well that a building with such historic) 
| associations is to be saved from the demolition | 
|and decay that are too often allowed to work 
their way with American antiquities. 
& 


HEN Moses Shaw built his home in 

Kensington, New Hampshire, in 1740, 
he ‘may have wondered how long it would 
| survive and what fate would finally befall it, 
| but it is certain that he never dreamed of the 
| strange disposition that has now been made 
of the old structure. Some of the rooms were 
paneled from floor to ceiling in pine that has 
never been painted, and that age has mellowed 
to a beautiful warm brown color. Now anti- 
quarians and experts in architecture have taken 
two of the main rooms—cupboards, fireplaces 
and all—to New York for permanent preserva- 
tion and exhibition as perfect specimens of 
early American paneling. It is not uncommon 
to move a whole house, but it is unusual to 
take rooms out of an old house and transport 
them far away. One of the rooms, thirteen by 
seventeen feet, is at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and the other was on free exhibition at 
| 310 Madison A venue throughout April. On the 
pine panels are penciled memoranda made by 
| Mr. Shaw and others of later years—the killing 
of a pig in 1741, the dates of great storms, a 
journey to Lynn in 1807, and so forth. 
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MIGHT HAVE BEEN A BOMB. 


HEN old George took his first venture- 
some trip on an English train he ac- 
cepted as his guiding principle that in 

matters of doubt it is well to be on the safe 
side. His own account of encounter with 
unknown peril is given in Tickner Edwardes’s 
‘*Lift-Luck on Southern Roads. ’’ 


The little parlor of the inn was full of com- 
pany. But all had their backs to the door, 
|and so absorbed were they in some et in 
course of narration that nobody seemed to 
mark my entry. I slid into the window-seat 
as quietly as I could. 

very eye in the room was fixed on a lanky, 
red-whiskered man in moleskins. He was 
laring round from one to the other of the 

hing company, by no means joining in 
| @er ge a, ind . ‘Ane 

**Well, now!’’ he said, indi . Saw 
| how were I to know what the thing we 
anyways? You'd ha’ been jest as froughten 
as me, Jack, I tell ’ee, fer all your grins and 
grimmages ! 

‘*There ’a were, lyin’ on the floor, a-clickin’ 
an’ a-gurglin’; an’ the train a-flyin’ along a 
ae. mile a minute, as I’ll swear on the 

JOK, 

‘*T reached down an’ felt un; an’ ’a were 
hot as blazes. 
d’rectly, an’ blow we all to kingdom come, 
hengine an’ all, if I di’n’t do nawthin’. 

‘‘An’ what was to do, but what I ups an’ 
doos purty sharp, I tell ’ee! Lor! When 
*twere all over, how bad I did feel, fer sure! 
An’ ne’er a drop o’ drink to be had till us 
gets to Salisbury, an’ then ’twere four o’clock 
td om — ‘a. ore - 

e stop 0) or his wandering eye 
had detertod, my presence. Every one else 
immediately looked in my direction. In the 
dead silence I felt speech incumbent on me. 

‘*What was it that frightened you so?’”’ I 
asked, as casually as ible. 

A laugh went round the room, and a master 
butcher, in a blue cotton frock coat, sitting 
by the fire, answered: 

‘‘Oh, only old George here! He went on a 
day excursion to London yesterday, for the 
first time in his life; and on the way home he 
took it into his silly head to throw the foot- 
warmer out of the window. ’’ 


® 





A HOPEFUL PROSPECT. 


} HE Kansas Corning Gazette tells of the 
son of a farmer living near that place 
who was an applicant for a government 
position, and had been repeatedly rejected. His 
latest attempt was equally unsuccessful, and, 
speaking of this, the farmer said: 

_‘*Well, it’s hard luck! John has missed that 
civil service again. It looks like they just 
won’t have him.’’ 

‘*What was the trouble?’’ inquired the neigh- 
bor Sy: to. 

‘*Well, he was short on spellin’ and geog- 
raphy, and missed purty fur in math’matics. ’’ 

4 t is he going to do about it?’’ 

**T dunno. imes is yery hard, and I 
reckon he will have to go back teachin’ school 


I reckoned as ’twould goo off | 





THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportu- 
nities to Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the 
mechanical trades in a four years’ course, and to High 
School Graduates to prepare themselves for drafts- 
men, electrical testers and installation men through a 
three years’ course. Apprentices are admitted at all 
times. All applications should be sent to the 


APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 
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Why Waste Time and Energy 
on Old-fashioned Dyes 
that require a special dye for each different 
material when you can put silk, wool, cotton 
and mixed goods into the same dye-bath of 
Dy-O-La—the “one dyé for all goods "—and 
each will be dyed beautifully? 
Sixteen colors, from which any 
shade may be obtained, 10c a 
package at all dealers. 
} Send the name of your dealer aad 0 30 
stamp, for e, a full-sized - 
age of Dy-O-La Dyes, in any of our six- 
teen colors, with a book of directions. 











RELIANCE LINE. 








Tremendous advance has been made in the 
manufacture of dye-stuffs, so that today a com- 
plete yenge of dyes ts made which can be used 
to dye either animal or vegetable fibres or miz- 
turesof them. 4.H. Jacoby, Mgr. Aniline Dept., 

American Dyewood Company 











THE JOHNSON -RICHARDSON CO., Ltd. 
146 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 


RUGS; 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 
We make no charge for cleaning. 


Send old carpets by freight. e 
pay freight one way. Booklet Free. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., taroae 


SALEM, MASS. TITRA 
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l Have you sent your answer as to why we call our Chocolates 











a. i, 8 * 
pe and dust. 
A Water System for 
Country Homes. 
Headquarters for Gasoline Engines 
for all purposes. Ask for Catalog F. 
Get our estimate on an inexpen- 
sive Electric Lighting proposition. 
Write for Our Special Book F. W. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 North Washington Street, Boston. 









































B. Rose Sweets ? 


For the best answer sent us 
by June Ist we will award a 
5-lb. box of B. Rose Sweets. 
To each of the first 100 com- 
petitors we will send prepaid 
a half-pound box. 

You owe it to yourself to sample 
these delicious confections before 
you compete. If your dealer doesn’t 
sell B. Rose Sweets, send us his 
name and address along with 10c. 
and receive a sample by mail. 
Mention Y outh’s Companion. 


JOHN W. CROOKS CHOCOLATE CO., 80 North Street, Boston. 
Pe eg ee er ioe 
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Knows the secret of perfect bread-making. 
She knows that all her experience and skill 
and care would not produce the same 
bread from other flour, because 
Daniel Webster Flour is from a 
special blending of the finest 
wheats and special milling. It is 
these points that appeal to the 
woman who knows ‘this flour 

to be “‘Better than the Best’’ 
to be found elsewhere. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 


If this flour fails to make the best 
bread you have ever baked—after 
using one bag — the price will 
be refunded. 





Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 








fur a livin’.’”’ 


DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. 
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straighten out that watermelon 

affair with Tom’s wife, Con- 
stance? There’s no use talking; I’m 
in a hole. I need to consult with him, 
but he avoids me everywhere. He’s 
even been going in on another train 
ever since it happened. ’’ 

Mrs. Irwin’s blue eyes had a stricken 
look as she gazed at her husband across 
the toy-laden floor. He stood deliber- 
ately smoothing out his thirty-five-cent 
necktie before putting it on; he would 
never spend more than thirty-five cents 
for a necktie, although she longed to 
see him in the luxurious dollar kind 
that Tom wore. Talbot was a stalwart 
young man, with nice brown eyes, 
which now smiled suddenly down at 
her through their anxiety, in recogni- 
tion of her comradeship. 

‘“*T’ve tried my best to apologize for 
it,’’ she asserted, dejectedly. ‘‘I wrote 
her a note at once, saying how sorry [ 
was. Of course it was the kind of 
thing you couldn’t really explain. And 
then, when I called, she was out, just 
as she was before. You know how 
some people are; they never give you 
credit for calling if they don’t see you! 
And I sent Matilda over with the roses, 
and wrote her a special invitation to the 
tea, and telephoned besides, asking her 
to receive with me; but she sent an 
excuse. It seems as if the more I did 
the more unresponsive she became. ’’ 

Constance paused, and then, as her 
husband kept silent, went on remorse- 
fully : 

‘“*Of course I know that watermelon 
was just the climax. I ought to have 
gone to see her the moment she came 
here as a bride—after our being so 
intimate with Tom, and his bringing 
her to see us before they took the 
house. I always meant to, but what 
with Billy’s croup and your sister’s 
visit and the plaster falling down, it 
did seem as if I had all I could contend 
with. I couldn’t believe that six weeks 
had passed !’’ 

‘*Yes, I know all that,’’ said Mr. 
Irwin, gravely. 

“Tt was nice of her to send that 
unfortunate watermelon, although I’m 


"LD same you think you could 


sure I wish she hadn’t—such a time 
correct, conventional kind that simply 
can’t make allowances for any- 

ye, 

Constance looked again at 

her husband’s worried face 
declared. ‘‘She shall not keep Tom from you! 
I’ll make it all right.’”’ Constance had a 


as it has made! But she’s the rigidly 
thing. ’’ 

and bent brows. ‘‘Dear, it’s a shame,’’ she 
happy faith in her own powers of pleasing. | 


‘‘T’ll take my courage in both hands and go to| was in anything but an appe- 


see her this very day.’’ 


The truth was, as she felt with a twinge, |Minna to throw it away at 


that if Talbot lost his friend it would be, | 
despite all excuses, her fault, and it would | 


| 


hurt Talbot financially if Tom should hold | 


aloof from him now. She knew that many 
wives are answerable, openly or secretly, for 
the success or the failure of the careers of their 
husbands; she had always thought of herself 
as being in the helpful category. 

The matter was difficult of adjustment—all 
the more because it was apparently so trivial. 
After that first long-delayed exchange of calls, 
Constance had made no hospitable effort to 
follow up the acquaintance, although she had 
planned to do so every day; and the fact that 
she lived so near had made the omission seem 
pointed. She had got into the habit of sending 
the youthful Billy or Matilda to say that she 
was coming over soon. Then the affair hap- 
pened. Constance was ill for a couple of days, 
and Talbot told Tom of the fact. The next 
afternoon a neat maid brought over a plate on 
which were two slices of ripe, fancifully cut 
watermelon, —it was very early in the season 
lor watermelon,—with Mrs. Bradford’s com- 
pliments and the hope that Mrs. Irwin would 
lind them refreshing. 

_Constance sent down her thanks by the new 
«irl who brought it up to her. The fruit was 
charmingly arranged on crape paper of pink, 

sreen and white, to match the watermelon; 
the high, threefold frill at the edge was tied in 
by narrow pink and green ribbon. 

As it happened, Constance disliked water- 
melon, and Minna forgot to give the fruit to 
Mr. Irwin for his dinner, as she had been told 

to do. When Constance, several days after- 
ward, went languidly down-stairs, she found 
that it had been left uneaten on a high shelf 
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ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 





SHE... TRIED TO SCOOP UP THE FLUID WITH A TEASPOON. 


@ AFTER Ti 


‘ay 7” Mary Stewart Cutting, 





in the hot butler’s pantry, and 





_ tizing condition. She ordered 
once. 
‘“‘All?’?? Minna inquired, 


stolidly, and Constance had 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, all of it.’’ 





velvet bow to match. She 
felt very clean and stylish and 
good—capable of sweetly win- 
ning over any number of Mrs. 
Bradfords, no matter how chill 
and elegant they might be. 
‘“*No, Togo, you mustn’t 
come with me,’’ she said, 





A few hours later, happening 


to go idly to the window, she saw two ladies stop | 


to stare curiously at what seemed to be an 
unusual display on the curb. As they 
her own gaze also became fixed. The ash-can, 


placed there for the coming garbage man, was | 


topped with a high crown of pink and green 
and white crape paper, 
which rested the withered watermelon; long 
loops of the encircling ribbon whipped in the 
breeze. 


went on, | 
| beady-efed mass of indiscreet activity, who 


in the center of | 


reprovingly, to the Seotch 

terrier that was bolting along beside her. 
‘*Togo! Go home, sir!’’ 

Strangers did not appreciate Togo—a hairy, 


had a snobbish, wholly unconcealed dislike of 
any one that was poorly dressed, and a wicked 
delight in frightening the old or the timid. 
‘*Going out calling this afternoon?’’ said a 
voice near her. 
**O Mrs. Morris!’’ Constance turned to see 


Mrs. Bradford, of course, was one of the \a pleasant-faced, older woman overtaking her. 


women who had seen it. With gossipy Mrs. 
Slater’s help, news of the incident went all 
over the town, with fantastic additions and 


humorous descriptions of the donor’s expres- | 


sion as she regarded her gift. It was laughed 
at in the trains, where gossip interests both 
men and women. No number of apologies, 
then or afterward, no matter how politely they | 
might be received, could overcome the impres- 
sion made by the patent fact that the gift had 
not been wanted, and had been carelessly 
regarded. The incident capped the climax of 
all that had gone before. 

This afternoon, Constance, as she walked 
along in the flickering shade of the river street, 
with its houses on one side and its border of 


willows on the other, felt very glad that she | 
had made up her mind to end the estrangement 


that day. She had prepared for the visit as if 


for a rite; she had put on her new blue-and- | 


white Dutch-necked, elbow-sleeved summer 


silk, with the white straw hat and the big blue | 


‘*How are you? Yes, I’m going to Mrs. Brad- 
ford’s—again. Really, 
about her, her husband and mine were always 
such friends—I blame myself for not knowing 
her better. ’’ 

Mrs. Morris nodded sagaciously ; 
| all about the watermelon. 

‘*Well, she’s a difficult person to know,’’ she 
remarked. ‘‘Oh, yes, she’s polite enough 
when you meet her, but there’s a sort of stiff- 
ness about her—you never get any further. I 
offered to run-in and see her any time, but she 
never took me up at all! Of course she comes 
from Boston! These people you have to work 
over so to get at them, I don’t think it’s worth 
the trouble half the time—nine cases out of ten 
there’s nothing in them when you do get at 


she knew 
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Mrs. Morris’s eyes grew thoughtful. 
**Your husband isn’t looking very well 
lately, I think. You ought to make 
him take a rest. Men worry so over 
business! Well, good-by!’’ 

**Good-by!’’ said Constance, with a 
twinge at the last words. A few steps 
took her to her own destination. 

Mrs. Bradford was a tall, straight 
young woman,—she was an older bride 
than Constance had been,—with dark, 
beautifully arranged hair above a 
square forehead, large dark eyes and 
a square chin. As the maid was out, 
she answered the bell herself, in a stiff 
white skirt and a mannish shirt-waist, 
that somehow made Constance feel her 
own attire foolish; and as she ushered 
the guest into- the small parlor, she 
managed to invest her action with a 








E WATERMELON ¢ 


certain elegance and state. 

The parlor opened into the dining- 
room. Both rooms were furnished in 
mahogany, but there were two wicker 
chairs with brilliantly new cretomne 
cushions ; large glass candelabra gleamed 
from among the handsome ornaments 
on the mantelpiece, over which hung 
an exquisite, darkly framed photograph 
of Titian’s ‘‘Assumption,’’ a proof of 
Mrs. Bradford’s appreciation of art; 
the score of Beethoven’s ‘‘Fifth Sym- 
phony’’ stood open on the upright 
piano—evidence of her taste in music. 
On the lace centerpiece of the dining- 
table stood a tall rock-crystal vase, with 
a stalk of cool white lilies; another 
rock-crystal vase, also filled with lilies, 
stood on the little mahogany stand by 
the window, which reached to the floor, 
and had the shadows of the bending 
trees outside waving across it. Every- 
thing spoke of peace, immaculate order 
and wedding presents. Mrs. Bradford 
herself had a chill perfection. 

After the first greetings there came a 
pause, and Constance’s heart sank. 
She looked at the handsome, impassive 
features of her hostess, sitting opposite. 
With her ringed hands folded, she gave 
the impression of being clad in quite 
impervious social armor. 

**1’m so glad I found youin! I have 
been wanting so much lately to see 
you. ’’ 

‘*You’re very kind,’’ said Mrs. Brad- 
ford, courteously. 

‘Of course your husband and mine 

being so intimate,’’—an inex- 

plicable flicker touched the cor- 
ner of Mrs. Bradford’s lips, 

‘*he has always been at our 
house so much —’’ Constance felt that she 
was bungling; she plunged further in: ‘‘We 
have always been so fond of him—we wanted 
to know you just as well.’’ 

‘*Don’t you think a friendship has to be a 
matter of growth?’’ asked Mrs. Bradford, dis- 
passionately. 


‘*Yes, oh, yes! But sometimes—some people 


| are easier to get acquainted with than others 


I’ve been so remiss | 


them! I like people who meet you half-way | 


myself, and don’t leave you to do all the work. ’’ 

‘*She’s very handsome,’’ said Constance, 
generously, as the two walked along together. 
‘*T believe she’s very fond of music—and art.’’ 


but what I wanted to say was—I want to say 
how sorry I have always been that—that things 
were in such an unfortunate state at home 
when you came here that I really didn’t have 
a minute to do anything 1 wanted to—and I 
had always thought I’d see so much of you 
when you came. And it’s been so unfortunate 
since—I have never known how to explain —’’ 

She stopped. Although her hostess looked 
unresponsive, no one could say that she was in 
the least rude. Constance could not help admir- 
ing, while she resented, the perfection of that 
polite calm. 

‘*T can never tell you how I felt about that 
watermelon—how terribly sorry I was!’’ 

A faint flush rose to Mrs. Bradford’s smooth 
cheek. ‘‘Indeed, you have told me—pray don’t 
mention it. Is that your dogoutthere? Shall 
I let him in?’’ 

‘*Oh, please don’t!’’ cried Constance, in 
alarm. ‘‘How very annoying! I told him to 
go home. If we pay no attention to him he 
may run off again.’ 

Mrs. Bradford, 
back into her seat. There was a pause for a 
moment, filled with the barking of Togo and 
his clawing at the screen door. Constance was 
beginning to feel the hopelessness of her mis- 
sion; she experienced suddenly that sick, dread 
falling of the heart that comes when we face 
the irreparable effect of our own neglect. 

Her charm of manner, her real desire to 
please, that had always served her so well 


| until now, were powerless in the case of this 
| frigid, unresponsive woman. 


| 


‘Those roses that you sent me last week 


who had half-risen, sank - 





— 
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were exquisite,’’ said Mrs. Bradford. 
them. 


tiful old rose-garden—I’ve missed it so much | 
here. ’’ 


‘*We are very fond of our roses,’’ said Con- | | her silken lap so that it should not overflow 
‘‘not that we have so very|on the bright cushions or on the rug, as she 
many, I—your husband helped us set them out | sought to rise. 


stance, lamely, 


when we came here.’’ She flushed scarlet; | 
she had said the wrong thing again. 

* And I regretted so much not being able to | 
accept the invitation to receive at your tea,’’ 
continued the hostess, ‘‘but it was my hus- 
band’s birthday, and we took a little trip out 
of town. I heard from Mrs. Morris that it 
was very pretty, and that Mrs. Stanhope sang 
beautifully. ’’ 

‘*‘T know you are fond of music,’’ said Con- 
stance, with another attempt at warmth. Her 
eye indicated the open score on the piano. 
‘*Do you practise a great deal?’’ 

‘‘Why, of late years I really didn’t get the 
chance to practise much at home, there was 
so much going on, but since I’ve been here I 
often practise half the day, just for myself, 
you know—my husband doesn’t care for music. 
Please don’t worry about your dog; I don’t 
mind him in the least. ’’ 

‘*He’s on that side piazza. I’m afraid he’ll 
push in the screen of your dining - room 
window, ’’ said Constance, miserably. ‘Togo! 
Togo! Go home, sir! Gohome! I think I’d 
better go now myself and take him back with 
me. He gets so excited.’’ 

‘*Indeed, you mustn’t go without having 
some tea,’’? said Mrs. Bradford. ‘‘Please 
excuse me for just a moment. No, it’s no 
trouble, I assure you!’? she answered Con- 
stance’s expostulation. ‘‘I always have it for 
myself. I’ll close the window in there, and 
then you won’t worry about your dog. ’’ 

Through the closed window Constance could 
see the leaping, frenzied Togo, with his black, 
beady eyes shining through a whirl of shaggy 
hair. She rose and waved at him imperiously, 
and for the moment he sank down, sullen, 
prostrate and panting. Seating herself again, 
she looked round the room once more. 

It became eloquent in its silence and order— 
all the pretty bridal things could not conceal 
the homesickness that lurked among them, and 


‘‘J’m | she put out her other hand to steady it. The 
sure I haven’t thanked you half enough for! cup shot from its saucer, toppled over, and 
At my own home’’—that flicker passed | spilling its contents in her lap, fell to the floor, 
over her face again—‘‘we had such a beau- | and smashed into a dozen pieces. 





that Mrs Bradford had shown unconsciously 
in her eyes and voice. To practise half the 
day because you had so much time! Constance 
contrasted her own happily crowded hours 
with the pathetic lonesomeness of the bride, 
uprooted from all the dear familiar things and 
people and duties, and obliged to spend the 
long, empty days just waiting for the sole 
person in the town to whom she meant any- 
thing. 

Constance wished that she had really ‘‘got 
at’? Mrs. Bradford at once, for her own sake, 
as well as for Talbot’s, and at the sight of her 
hostess coming in with the prettily set silver 
tray, realized with a fresh pang that the oppor- 
tunity had gone. 

‘‘What a lovely little old-fashioned silver 
teapot!” 

‘*That belonged to one of my great-great- 
grandmothers—it remained on her shelf for a 
long, long time after the Boston Tea-Party,’’ 
said Mrs. Bradford, setting the tray down on 
a little mahogany table and taking her seat 
beside it. *‘I’m very proud of it.’’ 

**And what perfectly beautiful teacups!’’ 
Constance gazed with undisguised admiration 
at the gold-rimmed egg-shell china, of exquisite 
shape, overlaid with pink and blue flowers. 

‘*They belonged to my great-grandmother, ’’ 
said Mrs. Bradford. ‘‘I have four for my 
share. ’’ 

‘*Four! How did they ever last so long?’’ 

“Oh, we never break anything in our 
family !’’ declared Mrs. Bradford. ‘Of course 


we always wash such things—heirlooms—our- | the hearth-brush. 


selves. a 
‘*Even then —’’ said Constance, expressively. 


| 


*‘Oh! oh!’ cried Constance, in horror, while 
| she mechanically guarded the pool of tea in 


**Sit still !’’ commanded her hostess, briefly. 
| She slipped to her knees by her visitor, and 
tried to scoop up the fluid with a teaspoon and 
transfer it to the saucer, while Togo, unheeded, 
barked madly by the closed window. 

‘*You’ll get it all over your white dress!’’ 
moaned Constance. 

‘“‘No, I won’t—and it doesn’t matter if I 
do,’’ said Mrs. Bradford, quickly. ‘‘ Your 
pretty, pretty silk! It’s too bad.’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ cried Constance, in anguish, ‘‘that’s 
nothing — nothing!’’ She moved her head 
from side to side. ‘‘Your cup—your cup— 
your cup! WhatcanIsay? What can I do? 
I’ll have it reproduced in some way, if it’s 
possible, but even then it won’t be the same! 
To think that I —’’ 

‘*Now don’t let that worry you in the least, ’’ 
commanded Mrs. Bradford. There was a color 
in her pale cheeks; the benevolent, almost 
caressing emphasis with which she spoke 
seemed to reveal a slight dimple in oné of 
them. ‘The idea of talking about having it 
reproduced !’? she went on, with increasing 
lightness, as she still tried to dip up the liquid. 
‘“‘Why, whatisit? Onlya cup! Cups break 
every day. And I have three of them left.’’ 
She took a swift glance at her visitor’s trem- 
bling lip. ‘‘I am really glad this one is 
broken, for now I can use the saucer for olives, 
or almonds, as I’ve always wanted to do. 
Please don’t bother about it.’’ 

‘‘Tt’s very, very good of you!’’ said Con- 
stance, utterly spent and jaded with the force 
of her emotions. While still thinking what 
she could do to make up for this terri- 
ble catastrophe, she mechanically let Mrs. 
Bradford use a napkin wrung out in hot water 
from the teapot to get out the stain from her 
gown. 

‘*There,’? said Mrs. Bradford, ‘‘I don’t 
believe it will show any spot at all.’’ She 
was still kneeling on the floor, but now she 
was deftly sweeping up the bits of china with 
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floor, she broke into peal after peal of hyster- 
ical laughter. ‘‘Oh, it’s so funny! Oh, it’s 
so funny!’’ 

In another instant Constance’s ringing voice 
had joined hers. They rocked backward and 
forward, shuddering with convulsive gasps; 
they tried to speak, and could not; every 
glance they took at the wreckage in the other 
room set them off in a fresh outburst. 

‘*You poor thing!’’ said Mrs. Bradford, at 
last, struggling to her feet. She put her arms 
round Constance. ‘‘I haven’t laughed like this 
since Icame here. I’d forgotten that I could!’’ 

‘*You’re a dear!’’ said Constance, warmly. 
Her voice shook, but this time not with laugh- 
ter. ‘‘When I think —’’ 

‘*No, don’t think !’’ said the other, quickly. 
‘*T really understood all the time. It was 
Tom who minded most—for me—about that 
absurd watermelon, and everything, only I 
was disappointed—after all Tom had told me 
about you! I didn’t want you to be just 


Secie” 


\ LITTLE dull office-room ; at a desk two 











heads bent over a theme paper, one 

head gray without, and within, perhaps, 
also somewhat gray, the other live gold, banded 
by black velvet, and within, live, too, very 
live, indeed ! 

“Tf it’s as bad as all that, Miss Greer, is 
there anything I can do about it??? Humble 
words, but not a humble tone. 

‘*First, cut it down one-half. ’’ 

‘*And then?’’ It was only because Candida 
Poor’s voice was so sweet that it did not sound 
as sulky as she felt. 

‘Then cut it down again, one-half. ’’ 

‘There would be nothing left.’’ 

‘**Probably not. ’’ 

‘*Then what would be the use?’’ 

‘The use would be,’’ replied Miss Greer, 
‘*that twenty years from now you might know 
how to write.’’ 

‘“Twenty years from now!’’ Candida ex- 





claimed. ‘‘Twenty years from now I should 





“CANDIDA, I THINK IT IS TRASHT I THINK THE BEST THING YOU CAN DO WITH 
IT IS TO BURN IT.” 


‘*T was just thinking’’—the 
words came with an effort—‘*it really isn’t good | 
for my husband to work as hard as he does. If | 


|be thirty-eight years old!’ 


Candida spoke 
from her heart, but she did not particularly 
address her teacher. ‘‘It seems to me that a 


She had only one desire—to drink her tea and | you are still kind enough to want us for dinner | person might just as well be dead—as—thirty 
go, for every minute was becoming a torture, | some night this week, 1’m sure we can arrange | —eight—years—old !”’ 
although she could not but appreciate Mrs. | it, if you still wish us to.’’ 


Bradford’s courtesy in bringing out the best | 
cups, even if, like all her courtesy, it seemed | 


to set her farther away. She sought once more 
to show a persuasive warmth. 
“TI wish you and T— 


any other night this week that might be more 
convenient for you. ’’ 

‘*Thank you very much,’”’ said Mrs. Brad- 
ford. 
of the composure of her manner. ‘‘But Mr. 
Bradford is so busy just now,—we go away 
on his vacation on the twenty-fifth,—and he 
gets home so late, that I think I had better 
not make any engagement for him at present. ’’ 

‘**I’m sorry,’’-murmured Constance, for the 
tone of the refusal precluded any insistence. 
She dashed into a new subject: ‘The twenty- 
fifth! It doesn’t seem possible that the summer 
is going so fast! Have you seen the new fall 
hats in town—already? The colors are so 
brilliant; there’s a green—it hits you in the 
face! And there’s a deep pink, they call it 
watermelon pink — 

Constance aun short; the color flushed 
her face again. 
rest? 


your husband would | 
come to dinner with us to-morrow night, or | 


Constance could see her stiffen in spite | 





Would that watermelon never | her indestructible courtesy, 
She made an unconscious movement. | however, to cover some deep emotion; and 
The cup in her right hand tipped slightly; | then, all at once, sinking into a heap on the | 


‘“‘Oh, yes, yes!’’ declared Constance. ‘‘We 
shall be delighted to have you—if only I 
hadn’t —’’ Her eyes rested on the saucer that | 
had been bereft of its cup. ‘‘I wish Togo | 
wouldn’t bark so! Be still, Togo! He thinks | 
something is happening to me—that’s why he | 
is going on so. Go home!’’ Her voice rose 
shrill and commanding. For a moment Togo 
dropped into a shaggy ball on the veranda. 
‘*Talbot will be so pleased to have you to- 
morrow. You’re so kind to say you’ll come 
after — My goodness! What’s that?’’ 

A tremendous crash, mixed with the shiver- 
ing of glass, smote their ears. In one supreme 
effort to leap through the barrier that separated 
him from his mistress, Togo had broken through 
the window-pane and knocked down the screen. 
This had sent the light-stand and the crystal 
vase sprawling—a mass of broken glass, rills 
of water and scattered flowers. The fright- 
ened Togo was but a vanishing tail in the 
distance. 

‘*My goodness ! ’’ repeated Constance. 
eyes sought those of Mrs. Bradford. 

‘Oh, it’s nothing,’? began the other, with 
which seemed, 


Her 





| bering them. 


A smile flickered across Miss Greer’s thin 
lips, but she made no remark. 

‘Twenty years!’’ exclaimed Candida again. 
‘*‘Why, I shouldn’t think after having to wait 
twenty years it would be worth while to write 
at all!’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ murmured Miss Greer, ‘‘after 
waiting twenty years, it would not be worth 
while !’’ 

‘*Do you require the rewriting of this theme, 
Miss Greer ?’’ 

‘*No, .as a conscientious teacher, I merely 
advise it.’’ 

‘*Well, then, ’’ replied Candida, a little pertly, 
‘*‘as a conscientious student, I prefer not to do 
it. ? 

‘*A conscientious student?’ 

‘‘T suppose you’re surprised, Miss Greer. 
I really shouldn’t expect you to understand 
how I feel. ’’ 

‘*To understand what, Candida?’’ 

‘*How it feels to want to be a writer, a real 
writer. I understand that, as a teacher, you 
want us to keep all the rules for writing. And 
if I were like the other girls, and merely 
wanted good marks, I’d try harder to remember 
rules.. But you see I don’t believe in remem- 
I want to write in my own 





way, because, Miss Greer,’?—Candida’s eyes 


polite; I longed to have you like me, the way 
you did him. I’ve been so homesick day- 
times! Let’s begin from now.’’ 

‘*Then we went to work and cleaned up 
that other room together,’’ said Constance. 

She was reciting the day’s performance to a 
deeply interested Talbot, with Billy and 
Matilda hanging to her in breathless interest; 
her own hand was tucked into her husband’s. 

“She and Tom are coming over to-night 
after dinner; she says he has some things he 
wants to talk over with you. And, Talbot,’’ 
—her tone was firm in view of success, even if 
it was not her success,—‘‘I want you to take 
this money,—I don’t care what you say !—and 
buy yourself a mauve necktie to-morrow at 
Haskins’s. Nina Bradford says they’re selling 
their two-dollar kind now for a dollar; she says 
Tom bought one yesterday. She is the dearest 
thing—just that delightful way Boston people 
are when you really get to know them !’’ 


png ive Penrose’ 
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could not help shining with enthusiasm, —‘‘be- 
cause I have an ambition, an ideal of writing. ’’ 

‘*What is this ideal that you have?’’ asked 
Miss Greer. 

‘*Not to follow any rules for writing, but to 
preserve my own natural style. I believe in 
originality. I do so want to have a style 
of my own! I’d just love to write exactly like 
Olive Penrose !’’ 

‘“‘Olive Penrose?’’ queried Miss Greer, ab- 
sently looking over a pile of themes. ‘*Who 
is she?’’ 

**Oh, I know she isn’t classic, Miss Greer, 
so perhaps you wouldn’t read her. She’s a 
new writer. She isn’t Shakespeare, of course, 
but she understands human nature. She 
understands girl nature, anyway. I’ve read 
‘Seventeen’ over six times. ’’ 

Slowly, as if reluetantly eonvinced, Miss 
Greer answered, ‘‘There must be something 
in a book that any girl reads over six times. 
I must look up Miss Penrose.’’ 

‘*She’s so bubbling and funny and free,’’ 
continued Candida. ‘‘ ‘Seventeen’ has none 
of those dreadful things, unity, mass and 
coherence. You can’t keep rules and at the 
same time put your heart into your writing— 
the way Olive Penrose does. I’m sure Olive 
Penrose never rewrote anything, Miss Greer !’’ 

**Is her style, then, so careless ?’’ 

‘You never stop to think whether it’s care- 
less or not, because it’s herself. I wish I 
knew her. She understands everything, Miss 
Greer. I fancy she’s about twenty-two, a little 
past her first youth, you know!’’ 

The time allotted as a consultation period 
was up; but although Miss Greer’s glance 
toward her laden desk-top was significant, 
Candida still lingered. 

**Miss Greer, do you suppose I can ever really 
write? Do you think I have any talent?’’ 

Miss Greer’s eyes met Candida’s as clearly 
as her question met all Candida’s previous 
implications. ‘‘Is my opinion on that subject 
worth anything to you, Candida, since I am a 
teacher merely of rules, and do not understand 
an ideal of writing ?’’ 

For two people who did not understand each 
other, Miss Greer and Candida contrived, 
during the next six weeks, to say a great many 
frank things to each other. However politely 
their weekly interview.might open, it found 
both of them at the close with heightened color 
and flashing eyes. Careless in punctuation as 
in paragraph construction, Candida’s themes 
grew weekly more formless and ragged. There 
came a day when Miss Greer said, firmly: 

‘*Candida, from this time on there must be 
a change. ’’ 

‘*Do you mean, Miss Greer, that I must leave 
the theme class if there isn’t?’’ 

‘*The theme class is elective. Your leaving 
it is always a matter quite as much of your 
own choice as it is of mine,’’ Miss Greer an- 
swered, quietly. ‘‘I do not require your 
leaving my class, but I do require a change in 
your work if you are to remain in it.’’ 

Candida, who for the four years previous 
to her entering Miss Greer’s class had bee 
in her own opinion and that of her fellow 
pupils the literary star of Holliwell School, 
answered darkly, ‘‘There shall be a change. 
Miss Greer !’’ 

Strange that Miss Greer, ordinarily as sever 
of word as she was of feature, at the sound v0! 
Candida’s strained- voice and at the sight « 
Candida’s hurt eyes, should suggest mildly, 
“*T wonder, Candida, if I couldn’t give you 
little extra time? Would your schedule allo. 
you time for a second interview every week. 
say on Wednesday at 8.15??? Miss Greer w: 
consulting her own schedule card, alread 
crowded to the uttermost. 

‘Is my work so bad as to require that?’’ 
exclaimed Candida, blankly. 

‘*Yes,’? replied Miss Greer, ‘‘I think it is.”’ 

But Candida had risen, and was struggli!'- 
to force herself, in spite of her choking voi 
and hurt pride, to speak calmly and politely 

‘*T know it is very kind of you, Miss Gree’. 
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to give me extra time when you are so busy, 
but—but I really don’t think it’s worth while. ’’ 

‘‘Suppose we both make the experiment of a 
little more patience, Candida. I shall expect 
to see you, then, on Wednesday, at 8.15. Per- 
haps if I give you a little more criticism —’’ 

‘*T don’t think more criticism is what I need. 
I think it’s more understanding. It seems to 
me, ’’—the words poured forth, hot and intense, 
—‘it seems to me that when I try to write 
just as I feel, all I get for it is—your mis- 
understanding. It seems as if all you wanted 
out of me was just—rules! But when Olive 
Penrose writes just as she feels, what she gets 
out of it is’?—Candida paused for emphasis— 
‘the sympathy and understanding of every 
girl that reads her!’’ 

Candida was one to keep a promise. She 
had promised that there should be a change in 
her work. There was—a change not only 
complete, but continued for six weeks. Not 
only Candida’s themes, but Candida’s de- 
meanor presented to her teacher an astonishing 
restraint. Yet there was iciness in Candida’s 
polite question one Wednesday morning: ‘‘My 
themes suit you better now, Miss Greer? There 
isn’t one blue mark on this one. ’’ 

‘*T could not find one broken rule to correct, 
not so much as a comma,’’ answered Miss 
Greer, without enthusiasm; then in a burst of 
curiosity, she asked, ‘‘Candida, how in the 
world do you contrive to keep yourself com- 
pletely out of your writing now ?’’ 

All Candida’s restraint vanished in a flash 
of enthusiasm: ‘‘Because I’m putting myself 
into something else. I’m writing a novel. It 
is called, ‘The Girl Who Did.’ ’’ 

‘“‘A novel! I’d like to see it, Candida. 
May I?”” 

‘*You, Miss Greer!’’ exclaimed Candida. 
‘*Yes, I could read it next Saturday. Will 

you bring it to me?’’ 

‘‘Miss Greer, I could never let you see it! 
You—you—wouldn’t understand !’’ 

It may have been because Miss Greer did 
not understand girls that she was not surprised 
to find at her office door on Friday afternoon 
a package containing ‘‘The Girl Who Did.’’ 
She was not astonished, either, to find a breath- 
less Candida waiting in the hall alcove for her 
teacher’s arrival on Monday morning. 

‘*Yes, I can give you five minutes,’’ Miss 
Greer answered to the eager request. 

The office door was scarcely closed before 
Candida asked the quick, tremulous question, 
‘‘What do you think of it, Miss Greer?’’ 

Miss Greer, removing her hat, looked frankly 
into Candida’s eyes, and spoke slowly: 

‘*Candida, I think it is trash! I think the 
best thing you can do with it is to burn it. 
And then write it all over.’’ 

‘*Miss Greer,’’— Candida stood quivering 
with indignation, —*‘I—I put my whole heart 
into it.’’ 

Miss Greer smoothed out her gloves. ‘' But 
that was all you put into it,’? she remarked, 
quietly. ‘‘Other things are necessary to put into 
a book—work, wisdom, above all, patience. ’’ 

Candida was standing against the great black 
door, and her flower-like face was pale. She 
spoke with slow, tense conviction: 

‘*Miss Greer, if you don’t understand ‘The 
Girl Who Did,’ then you—you could never 
understand anything I write, or me, and so it 
really isn’t worth while—it isn’t worth while 
for us both to struggle any longer.’’ Then 
from somewhere far within her the words 
leaped forth, ‘‘Oh, I wish I had Olive Penrose 
for a teacher !’? 

Instantly Candida was aghast at her imper- 
tinence. ‘*You make me also wish you had,’ 
Miss Greer answered, very quietly. 

But Candida was too much absorbed in a 
great resolve to notice Miss Greer’s tone, and 
at the end of another moment Miss Greer was 
herself too much absorbed in a resolve to notice 
the opening of the door and Candida’s quick- 
departing steps. 

Although it still lacked a few minutes of a 
quarter past eight on Tuesday, Candida was 
already standing at Miss Greer’s desk, stiffly 
ine the speech that she had learned by 
leart: 

**Miss Greer, I am very sorry to have to 
tell you that I think I had better give up the 
theme course. I thank you for the extra time 
and effort you have spent in trying to teach 
me to write as you think I ought. But you 
believe in rules, and I believe in originality, 
so that if I remained in the theme course I 
should be going against my ideal of writing. ’’ 

Miss Greer’s voice was mild: ‘*Will you sit 
down just a moment, Candida ?’’ 

Usually when James, the door boy, brought 
Miss Greer her morning’s mail, she laid it on 
the corner of her desk, and continued her dis- 
cussion of Candida’s theme, but this morning 
she stretched out her hand for her letters with 
an unaccustomed eagerness. 

**You will excuse me, Candida, for looking 
at these??? 

But that Candida should politely avert her 
yes from Miss Greer’s envelopes was not what 
tiss Greer desired. So after a moment she 
exclaimed, ‘‘What a very odd handwriting !’’ 

Candida glanced at the envelope extended 
‘oward her, and then at the others that slipped 
through the slim fingers; her eyes dilated with 
“urprise! Each envelope bore the name, Miss 
live Penrose, followed by the address of a 





famous publishing-house. This address was 
crossed out and changed to, ‘*Care of Miss 
Mary A. Greer, Holliwell School.’’ 

After several gasps, Candida found breath 
to exclaim, ‘‘You know Olive Penrose, Miss 
Greer? She is a friend of yours?’’ 

“‘On the contrary, for several months she 
has been my enemy. ’’ 

Miss Greer was sorting her mail in a care- 
fully casual manner, but Candida’s blank stare | 
of bewilderment could not long be disregarded. 

**In fact, Candida, Olive Penrose is an Eng- | 
lish teacher in a girls’ school. You know the | 
school, and’’—how could gray eyes, not young, | 
dance so mischievously ?—‘tyou know her!’’ 

The expression of Candida’s face, as she} 
gazed at Miss Greer, almost compensated for | 
all the other expressions it had worn during 
the past three months. It seemed as if Candida 
were never going to find any words, but she 
did after a while. 

‘*You, Miss Greer! You—who believe so 
in rules—wrote ‘Seventeen’ !’’ 

‘*T think, Candida, that you will find that 
the writer of ‘Seventeen’ kept all the rules, 
from those of unity, mass and coherence, down 
to those for the comma. At least I tried to, 
and I also tried to put my heart into my 
writing. I rewrote ‘Seventeen’ six times. You 
see, I have an ideal of writing.’’ 

**T see,’’? breathed Candida, but she was 
seeing so much that for a moment she could 
not say another word. At last surprise again 
brought from her an exclamation : 

‘*You, Miss Greer! You wrote ‘Seventeen’! 
You understand girls like that!’’ 

‘*TIf I didn’t, Candida, it would not be 
because I have not had an opportunity. ’’ 

After a pause, Candida said, ‘‘Forgive me, 
Miss Greer. It was I who did not understand. ’’ 
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‘*There are a great many things,’’ answered 
Miss Greer, with a smile, ‘‘that one cannot 
understand until one is thirty-eight years old.’’ 

Candida’s great eyes widened suddenly in 
wistful sympathy. ‘‘Miss Greer, you waited 
all that time for success! All that time you 
were patient! But, oh, it was worth while!’’ 

Miss Greer’s face sharpened and became 
intense. ‘‘Was it, do you think, truly, 
Candida, worth while? It does not 
always seem so to me!’’ Then, most 
unexpectedly, she laid her hand on 
Candida’s. ‘‘It would be worth while, 
Candida, if I could teach somebody else 
who also loves writing to be patient, 
too. ’”’ 

‘*O Miss Greer, do you really think 
I can write? That I haveany talent?’’ 

“Is my opinion on that subject’’ 
—Miss Greer’s eyes twinkled—**worth 
anything to you, Candida?’’ 

‘*It is worth everything, Miss Greer !’’ 

Miss Greer’s eyes continued to look 
straight into Candida’s. Looking 
straight back into Miss Greer’s eyes, 
Candida was forced to admit, ‘‘ Yes, I know I 
was going to give up the theme course, going to 
give up having Olive Penrose for a teacher.’’ 

In full reassurance came Miss Greer’s an- 
swer: ‘‘If I hadn’t believed you had talent, 
Candida, I might have asked you to leave the 
theme course myself, because —’’ 

‘*Because I said such horrid things to you, 
Miss Greer ?’’ 

If Miss Greer really was thirty-eight years 
old, her laugh, which suddenly rang out, was 
not a day over eighteen. ‘If you did say 
horrid things to me, Candida, I’ll have to 


| forgive you, for you said beautiful things to 


Olive Penrose. ’’ 





A HERD OF ALASKAN REINDEER. 
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HE story of the 
"T introduction of | 

domesticated | 
reindeer into Alaska | 
has been told many | 
times. But not much | 
has been told, except in government documents, | 
of the later growth of the reindeer industry | 
and of other governmental undertakings for the 
benefit of the Alaskan natives. 

To begin with, the reindeer were brought 
about twenty-five years ago from Siberia to 
Alaska on revenue cutters, by Dr. Sheldon | 
Jackson and his assistants. In all, they | 
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Jf Education, 
and Harris had to face many difficulties in the 
execution, and it is not yet successful at every 
point. To a surprising degree, however, the 
dream of less than twenty years ago is now 


an accomplished fact. The twelve hundred | 


imported reindeer have increased to more than 
thirty thousand. Although several thousand 
dollars has to be spent annually for the relief 
of destitute natives in other parts of Alaska, 


not more than two or three hundred dollars | 


a year is required for this purpose in the whole 
of the reindeer country. 


At each reindeer center all the deer.are kept | 


in one herd. Although the herding is coéper- 


brought twelve hundred and eighty of them ative, the ownership is individual, and the 
before the Russian government stopped the sale | different owners distinguish their animals with 





of the animals by the natives of the Siberian | 
coast. These were imported primarily to pro- | 
vide food and clothing for the Eskimos at a| 
time when their accustomed means of livelihood | 
were disappearing before the white man’s 
enterprise. 

There was reindeer-moss over all northwest- | 
ern Alaska—a raw material of no use to man | 
in its natural state. The reindeer would serve | 
the purpose of a traveling factory, and trans- | 
form this raw material into meat and skins | 
for human needs. The factory had to be pulled | 
down in order to get at its finished product ; | 
but the deer are prolific as well'as productive, | 
and they have increased rapidly in spite of the | 
numbers killed for food and clothing. 

Commissioner William T. Harris worked | 
with Doctor Jackson in giving form to the! 
reindeer business. In his thought, it took its | 
place as a part of a comprehensive plan of | 
civilization—a new form of industrial education 
that should serve to carry a people forward from 
barbarism to some measure of civilized life. 


The Reindeer Express. 


S= E of the animals were broken to harness, 
and used for general hauling and for carry- | 
ing the mails. A plan was outlined for a | 
chain of stations, at convenient distances, from | 
Point Barrow to the Pacific Ocean, and up | 
through the Yukon country, with many natives 


engaged in a reindeer mail and express business. |. . . 
reindeer ; and at the end of the fourth year. . . | 


Some religious societies maintaining missions | 


in this region undertook the care of reindeer | 
herds for the benefit to be derived from them. 
This daring conception of Doctors Jackson 


different earmarks. 
experienced herders, and with them there are 
apprentices engaged in learning the trade of 
‘‘deermanship.’’ Thus every herd is at the 
same time a factory center and a college. 

The real organization of the system began 
in the winter of 1906-7, when Mr. W. T. Lopp, 
a district superintendent of schools and rein- 
deer stations, was called to Washington, and 
set to codifying the reindeer regulations. 

Mr. Lopp had been working some twelve or 
fifteen years among the Alaskan Eskimos. At 
first he had been a home missionary at Cape 
Prince of Wales, where, before the natives 
had settled down to orderly modes of life, one 
of his associates had been brutally murdered 
by them. Later, he had entered the service of 
the Bureau of -Education. 
widely along that northern coast; he knew 
the natives by name; he spoke their language, 
and in 1897-08 he had been one of the men to 
drive a reindeer herd from the Prince of Wales 


| peninsula to Point Barrow, in the dead of 


winter, for the relief of a party of whalers 
reported as starving at that point. 

The new regulations were issued in June, 
1907. They provided that ‘‘Each apprentice 
who shall hereafter enter the reindeer service, 
if his work is approved by the local superin- 
tendent, shall receive at the end of the, first 
year of his apprenticeship six reindeer. . . 
at the end of the second year eight reindeer 
; at the end of the third year... ten 


ten reindeer.’’ Furthermore, ‘‘At the end of 
his four years’ apprenticeship, if the appren- 
tice has been faithful and successful in the care 


He had traveled | 


|of reindeer, and if he is at least twenty-one 
| years of age, he shall, on the recommendation 
|}of the local superintendent and with the 
|approval of the district superintendent, and 
after signing the herder’s agreement prescribed 
| by the Commissioner of Education, be certified 
|as a trained herder.’’ And further, ‘‘It is 
| expected that each apprentice certified as a 
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TAUTUK AND THE REINDEER WITH WHICH HE 


MADE THE FAMOUS RUN 


trained herder shall be able to read and write 
in English, and shall have mastered the ele- 
mentary principles of Arithmetic. ’’ 


The Degree of ‘‘ Trained Herder.’’ 


ERE we have the outline of the young 
H Eskimo’s college course. It is a four-year 

course, consisting of both liberal culture— 
in the three R’s—and vocational training—in 
deermanship; and it leads to the much-prized 
professional degree of ‘‘trained herder.’’ 

The unusual thing about it is that the appren- 
tice acquires his stock while he is learning his 
trade. When he becomes a full-fledged herder, 
his herd may number more than fifty, and 
have a cash value of from twelve hundred to 
fifteen hundred dollars, or even more. The 
young graduate may reasonably expect a steady 
income, sufficient for the needs of a small 
family, and it is not unlikely that he will soon 
marry and set up a home of his own. 

In the government school at the station, the 
Eskimo girls have been learning not only to 
read and write, but also to practise the arts of 
plain housekeeping, including the art of clean- 
liness, on which so greatly depends the success 
of the fight against disease. The simple moral- 
ities of life have been inculcated ; and through 
the coéperating agency of some missionary 
society, the pupils have become acquainted 
with the elements of the Christian religion. 

It has been stated that before the apprentice 
becomes a herder he signs the herders’ agree- 
ment. One of the regulations that he agrees 
to observe is the following: ‘‘Every native 
herder . . . whose herd numbers at least fifty 
reindeer shall train apprentices and distribute 
to them reindeer. . . until he shall have 
trained and rewarded three apprentices as 
follows: ‘He shall train and reward his first 

apprentice during the period when his herd 
numbers at least fifty and not more than one 
hundred and fifty; he shall train and reward 
the second apprentice when his herd numbers 
at least one hundred and fifty-one and not 
more than two hundred and fifty ; and he shall 
train and reward his third apprentice when 
his herd numbers at least two hundred and 
fifty-one and not more than three hundred 
reindeer.’ ’’ 

This regulation is calculated to make of the 
system of reindeer apprenticeship an endless 
chain, or at least to make it a continuous 
practise till it shall have become a fixed custom 
in the reindeer country. 





Reindeer and Dog Races. 


At each center there are | 


HE actual working of this system may 

be illustrated by a paragraph from a 

late report of the local superintendent of 
the northernmost station, that at Barrow: 


One of the apprentices, Perry Ignoveen, I made 
fourth-year apprentice and this spring awarded 
him ten reindeer. The other two, Andy Ungarook 
and Richmond Olohak, I made third-year appren- 
tices, and last fall gave them ten deer each. .. . 
The native herders are anxious to take on appren- 
tices of their own. Takpuk has taken on one 
apprentice, and awarded him his first six deer this 
spring. Powyuna has also taken on one. Both 
these apprentices are boys, and have the prospect 
of being excellent deer mén. Powyuna’s boy 
begins his first year July 1, 1909. Paneoneo has 
agreed with a man of about thirty-five years of 
age, who has a wife and one child of three years, 
to be his apprentice. 

Among the sports of the Eskimo’s college is 
the racing of reindeer teams against dog teams. 
| It has some importance, for the question how 

far deer may supersede dogs as draft-animals 
has a bearing on the value of the industry 
on which the natives have entered. A report 
recently received from Nome gives interesting 
particulars : 

Last Saturday Tautuk from Council gave an 
exhibition run with his sled deer, and Nome is all 
excited over it. He covered the distance between 
the end of Fort Davis and Nome and return in 
thirty-three minutes and eight seconds. The dis- 

| tance is about seven and one-half miles. His deer 
ran perfectly and came in faster than he left. 
This is quite a remarkable performance, as the 
start was made right on Front Street, and the deer 
came back to the same point. Two more of Tau- 
| tuk’s deer, driven by other natives, went over the 
same course, but were utterly demoralized by the 
| barking of the dogs along the route. 
| Later in the day the four fastest dog teams in 
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‘*Whom do you know that knows of them ?’’ 


town went over the same course. There was alot 
of excitement over the race, and of course most 
men were sure that the dogs must be able to beat 
the deer. As the time went by, most of these men 
kept looking at their watches, and when the time 
made by Tautuk was passed there was some 
excitement. But the difference between Tautuk 
and the first dog team was not much. Scotty 
Allan covered the course in thirty-three minutes 
thirty-eight seconds, thirty’seconds behind. 

There is other interest in the reindeer busi- 
ness in this far northern town. In the Nome 
Nugget for December 28, 1910, appeared an 
advertisement, reading as follows: 

NATIVE REINDEER MARKET 
WE ARE HERE FOR ONE MONTH ONLY 
Meat sold by the whole, half or quarter 
Visit Our Shop Next Door to Oliver’s 
Cape Prince of Wales Reindeer Market 
Thos. Iayok, Manager. 

In another part of the same issue appears 
an editorial comment on this announcement, 
that closes with the words: 

‘*There will be plenty of deer meat for the 
next month, and it will be sold at the same 
price asked last winter and the year before by 
the Eskimo. ’’ 

It is well understood that the reindeer were 
for the most part imported by the government 
for the express purpose of providing the 
Alaskan natives with a dependable industry 
and a means of subsistence. Constant vigilance 
is exercised to keep the herds from being 
diverted to other uses, or from being acquired 
by white men. The code of regulations pro- 
vides that ‘‘No herder shall sell, exchange, 
give, kill, —except in cases of mercy, —or in any 
way dispose of any female reindeer, except to 
the government of the United States, or, with 
the written approval of the district superin- 
tendent of schools or local superintendent, 
and subject to these Rules and Regulations 





and any duly authorized revision thereof, to 
another native inhabitant of Alaska.’’ 

The spirit of the reindeer enterprise extends 
to other branches of the government’s educa- 
tional undertaking in Alaska. At its eighty 
schools, from the farthest north to the farthest 
south of that wide-extended territory, from 
the upper Yukon, near the Canadian border, 
to Atka of the Aleutian Islands and the scat- 
tered villages on Bristol Bay and the Kus- 
kokwim, the teachers are engaged in new 
endeavors, from year to year, to fit their 
teaching to the actual needs of the natives. 

A campaign of cleanliness and sanitation is 
going on. Traveling physicians and school 
nurses are arming the native villagers against 
disease, and waging war on _ tuberculosis. 
Within the past year this campaign has been 
greatly furthered by the codperation of the 
Public Health and the Marine Hospital Service. 
Boys are learning the use of tools. Girls are 
learning to cook and sew and to do a little in 
the way of nursing the sick. Improved boat- 
building, better ways of catching and curing 
fish, some basketry and carving, and a fair 
beginning at gardening and the raising of farm 
crops, may be found here and there. 

Although the school is the center, the whole 
native community is the teacher’s parish. 
Experiments in great variety are making at 
different points. But thus far no other single 
device has been invented for weaving together 
an industry, a course of industrial training, 
commercial experience, self-support and moral 
betterment, that is of such unbounded interest 
and promise as is the reindeer enterprise. 

The temptation is great to prophesy that 
the undertaking will prove fruitful of sugges- 
tion even in other fields of industrial education, 
far beyond the confines of Alaska. 


irr Chapters. Chapter Five 


DAVID: MORRE LL’S: BATTERY 





OWN -STAIRS 
Mr. Jones intro- 
duced David to 
the stranger, Mr. 
Grantell, a young man with a surly face. 

‘*T came to see Mr. Jones on quite a 
different matter,’’ Grantell said to David. 
‘*T wanted to look up a zine-mine in which 
he was formerly interested. But he tells 
me he has given that work up, and is 
now confining himself wholly to the Morrell 
battery. He’s given me so favorable an 
account of it that I’ve proposed our going 
out to the country place of a friend of 
mine who might be interested in the 
matter. ’’ 

Hannibal Jones sat swelling visibly. 
‘‘Ha! Hum!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I may 
assure you, Mr. Morrell, that I feel the 
greatest confidence in Mr. Grantell and 
his associates. ’’ 

‘*T’ll be glad to go,’’ David said, quickly. 

‘Tt might be as well for you not to plan 
to come back to-morrow. If my people get 
interested in the matter, they’ll want you 
to stay,’’ said Mr. Grantell. 

Therefore the next morning David paid 
the landlady, put his few belongings into 
his box, and was ready when Mr. Grantell 
appeared with an automobile. 

After a two-hour drive, they arrived at a 
large white farmhouse, with an ell behind 
it. 

David could not complain of the cor- 
diality with which he was welcomed, 
but somehow he felt uncomfortable. Mr. 
Grantell introduced him and Mr. Jones to a 
Mr. Hewson, short, stout, bull-necked and 
stooping, and a Mr. Rentew, a spare, dark 
man, with fishy eyes, close-trimmed gray 
beard and scanty hair. He looked like a man 
who might smile, but who would never laugh. 

‘*Come in! Come right in this way, gentle- 
men!’’ cried Mr. Hewson. ‘‘This is my little 
place. Such as it is, you’re welcome here. 
Really, there’s quite a party of us. Suppose 
we come into the library and sit down.’’ 

Into the library, so-called apparently from 
the presence of two daily papers, a magazine 
and a writing-desk, the party trooped. 

‘*Now to business,’’ said Mr. Hewson, as 
soon as they were all seated. ‘‘Grantell has 
telephoned all the facts in his possession. 
What you think you have is a storage-battery 
as good as any on the market?’’ 

‘*Better,’’ said David. ‘‘ Lighter, more effi- 
cient in every way than any battery in use.’’ 

‘*Will you write the weight of your batteries 
per horse-power furnished, their efficiency on 
first charge and on recharging, and any other 
important data on a piece of paper and hand 
them to me?’’ asked Mr. Hewson. 

‘*Certainly.’’ David set at once to work. 

When he had presented the list, Mr. Hewson, 
Mr. Grantell and Mr. Rentew looked it over 
carefully and compared it with some figures 
in a black note-book. Hewson shook his head. 

‘*Do you know the Liberty or the Leiden- 
roch batteries?’’ he asked. 

‘*No,’’ said David. ‘‘I never heard of 
them. ’’ 

‘*T was afraid so. They’re new batteries just 
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‘*Ha! Hummed!’’ a number of times, and 
cleared his throat’ vigorously. Mr. Hewson, 
notwithstanding, had persisted in talking to 
David. Now Mr. Jones saw his opportunity. 

‘*Ha! Hum! The battery,’’ he said, im- 
portantly, ‘‘is now in the cart of a Doctor 
Henderson, a seller of Magical Electrical Sus- 
penders. He is now in Bellevue, only twenty 
miles from here. I do not doubt but that, 
with the excellent car that brought us here, 
it could be obtained to-day. ’’ 

If David could have gagged Mr. Jones at 
the beginning of that speech, he would have 
done it with the greatest pleasure. It had 
been carefully agreed that nothing should be 
said concerning the whereabouts of the battery. 

Mr. Hewson seemed to ignore the utterance. 
‘*T think that’s all we want to know at pres- 
ent,’’? he said. ‘‘If you don’t object, we’ll 
withdraw and talk things over; then we’ll 
come back and make you a provisional offer. ’’ 

Left alone with David, Mr. Jones strutted 
round the room, and from time to time lent 
the majestic sonorousness of his voice to some 
insignificant remark. 

‘*Ha! Hum!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Fine house. 
Mr. Hewson is evidently a man of great sagac- 
ity.’’ He examined the various articles on 
the mantelpiece and picked up a glass paper- 
weight containing a picture. ‘‘Ha! Hum! A 
miniature painting of a flock of sheep. A pretty 
conceit. The picture under the glass is mag- 
nified by the convexity of the glass.’’ He 
handed it to David, and after a few moments, 
went back to his,seat and began to twirl his 
watch-chain. 

Meanwhile David had been wondering about 
the two batteries of which Mr. Hewson had 
spoken. He could not understand how they 
could have been put on the market without 
his knowledge, for he and Mr. Snow had fol- 
lowed the movements of the trade in such 
things carefully. ‘‘I don’t believe it,’’ he said, 
finally, to himself. ‘‘I don’t believe it. They 
either honestly believe it themselves and are 
mistaken, or they are trying to fool me into 
thinking my battery worthless. ’’ 

All this time the paper-weight had been lying 














IT REFLECTED A WINDOW IN THE ELL. 


about to go on the market, and they’re both 
better than yours in every particular. ’’ 

‘*Have you the figures for the weight and 
efficiency of those two batteries there?’’ asked 
David. 

Mr. Hewson read the figures from his note- 
book. In both cases they were slightly lower 
than those that David had given. 

‘*Now that doesn’t mean, ’’ said Mr. Hewson, 
‘that your battery is worthless; it isn’t. It’s 
worth something as a competitor to those other 
batteries. It’s not quite so good, but it will 
serve our purpose. ‘To tell you the truth, we 
want to upset some deals that the Leidenroch 
battery people are arranging, and your battery 
will help us. Now, before we make any offer, 
there are a few questions I want to ask.’’ 

‘*Go ahead,’’ said David, trying to speak 
cheerfully. 

‘*First, have you a memorandum of what it 
cost you to build the trial batteries? We 
understand, of course, that they can be manu- 
factured in quantities for less.’’ 

**T have,’’ said David, and he gave the total. 

‘‘On whose prices did you base your figures ?’’ 

‘All our materials, except the wood and 
hardware of the casings, came from Snow, 
Parker & Company of Porham. I don’t doubt 
that-I could have done as well elsewhere. ’’ 

‘*‘Can you give us a demonstration of the 
battery to-morrow if we can arrange other 
matters satisfactorily ?’’ 

‘“*T think so.’’ 

Mr. Hannibal Jones had been anything but 


contented to play a subordinate part for so | 





in his hand, and he now looked down at 
the picture it contained. Then he turned the 
weight over, and found a small but good mirror 
set in the other side, surrounded by what he 
took to be imitation pearls. As he was sitting 
with his back squarely against a window, the 
mirror reflected the fleecy clouds of the summer 
morning. 

David idly turned it until it became nearly 
perpendicular. As he did so, it reflected a 
window in the ell. And then he saw Mr. 
Grantell beckoning from it to some one to 
come forward. 

In a moment this person appeared. When 
David saw who it was, he closed his fingers 
over the mirror, and without thinking what 
he did, slipped it into his pocket. The man 
who was coming forward to the window in 
response to Mr. Grantell’s signal was Mr. 
Arthur Rodill. 

Only by a great effort could David keep still 
in hischair. Why should Rodill have appeared 
here? What connection could he have with 
these men? He turned to Hannibal Jones, 
who as usual was twirling his watch-chain. 

‘“‘Mr. Jones,’’ he said, ‘‘have you known 
any of these people before to-day ?’’ 

‘‘Only Mr. Grantell. But I know the others 
well by reputation—by reputation. ’’ 

‘*Just what do you know about them ?’’ 

‘*Men of large means and great capacity. 
Ha! Hum!’ 

‘*‘What do you know definitely of them?’’ 
persisted David. 

‘‘Just that,’? said Mr. Jones, irritably. 
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‘*Mr. Grantell. And—and—others.’’ 

**You told me you never met Mr. Grantell 
until last night. Who are the others?’’ 

Mr. Jones cleared his throat vigorously. 
‘* The others? Ha! Hum! The others?’ 
He broke off abruptly. ‘‘Don’t you think 
our friends are staying a very long time, Mr. 
Morrell? I think I will go in search of them.’’ 
He rose and hurried with less pompousness 
than usual to the door. 

‘*Tf I can only get a chance to telephone!’’ 
thought David. ‘‘I must warn Doctor Hen- 
derson to be on the watch. ’’ 

The door opened, and Grantell, Hewson and 
Rentew entered. Mr. Jones, who had quite 
recovered his equanimity and his pomposity, 
followed them. Hewson had a bundle of 
papers in his hand. 

‘Sorry to have kept you waiting, Mr. Mor- 
rell,’’ he said, ‘‘but we’ve had a good deal of 
figuring to do, and when Mr. Jones came out, 
we delayed to get his valuable advice. ’’ 

Mr. Jones swelled visibly. ‘‘Now we’re 
ready to make you an offer,’’ said Hewson. 
‘*Bring your battery to us and show us that 
it will do what you claim, and we’ll give you 
three thousand five hundred dollars for all 
rights. ’’ 

**T can’t accept that, thanks,’’ said David. 
**T’m not going to sell outright. ’’ 

Mr. Hannibal Jones spoke at once indig- 
nantly: ‘‘Ha! Hum! Mr. Morrell, I beg you 
to remember that if this is done, I have an 
interest in this matter to the amount of twenty 
per cent., and that if you refuse, you will 
defraud me of seven hundred dollars, sir.’’ 

**T can’t help it, Mr. Jones. I won’t do it,’’ 
said David. 

Hewson looked at him keenly. ‘‘Then I’ll 
offer you a second alternative, Mr. Morrell,’’ 
he said. ‘‘We’ll form a stock company, each 
of us to take shares in proportion to the capital 
invested, you to have certain shares in payment 
for your patent, which you will turn over to 
the company. ’’ 

David hesitated. If he refused, he might 
have difficulty in getting away. It was wiser 

to temporize. ‘‘If you’ll draw up such a 
plan, I’ll consider it,’’ he replied, slowly. 

Mr. Jones could not keep out of the con- 
versation. ‘‘I should think you had better 
consider it. I may say that I consider it 
preposterous to jeopardize our interests by 
delay.’’ 

‘*There, there, Mr. Jones!’’ said Mr. 
Hewson, soothingly. ‘‘I’ve no doubt that 
we can arrange matters. Perhaps Mr. 
Morrell is a little overcautious, but that’s 
not a bad fault. He’ll get over that when 
we come to know each other better.’’ 

**T don’t believe he will, ’’ thought David. 

‘*And now, gentlemen, it will take time 
for us to draw up a draft of an agreement 
to submit to you. If you can entertain 
yourselves for an hour, we’ll have some 
dinner, and then go on with our dis- 
cussion. ’’ 

David had decided that two things must 
be done: one was to get back to Porham by 
means of Grantell’s car, if possible, for he 
was sure his dollar and ninety cents would 
not take him there; the other was to warn 
Doctor Henderson to be on his guard. He 
spoke to Mr. Hewson. 

‘Tf you have a telephone, I should like 
to use it,’’ he said. 

‘**Certainly,’’ said Mr. Hewson. ‘Right 
this way. Our number isi14.’’ He led him 
to a corridor where a telephone hung on 
the wall, and stepped into the next room. 
David noticed that he did not close the 
door. 

David rang the bell, and the operator 
responded. ‘*Connect me with Mr. Rixter’s 
house in Bellevue, please,’’ David said. 

‘*Hang up your receiver and wait till you’re 
called,’’ came the reply. 

David waited fully ten minutes; then the 
telephone-bell rang. 

‘*Calling Mr. Rixter’s house at Bellevue?’’ 
asked the operator. 

‘*Yes,’’ said David. 

‘*Here they are.’’ 

‘*Hello!’’? said David, and then ‘‘Hello!’’ 
again and again, but no voice answered. 
Hanging up the receiver, he tried to ring Cen- 
tral, but without result. Finally he stepped 
out and called to Mr. Hewson. He got no 
response, Then he knocked on the door, but 
there was no reply. He pushed open the door 
and entered. No one was there. 

David looked round, and saw a bit of insu- 
lated wire covering on the floor. He turned 
at once to the wall of the corridor, and found 
where the telephone- wires came through. 
They dropped to the mopboard and ran along 
it to the outer wall, where they left the house. 
At one point they disappeared behind a couch. 
David pulled out the couch, and saw a space 
of two feet where the wire had been cut and 
carried away. He pushed the couch back into 
place and returned to the telephone. 

Hewson’s step sounded down the corridor, 
and David began turning the crank of the 
telephone vigorously. 

‘*Telephone’s out of order, I think, ’’ he said, 
when Hewson came up. ‘‘I can’t get Central.”’ 

‘“*Too bad,’? said Hewson, gravely. He 
came forward, rang and listened, rang ana 












































listened for some time, quite unaware that 
meanwhile David was watching in gloomy 
amusement a bit of telephone-wire that was 
sticking out of the pocket of his coat. 

‘*Too bad,’? Hewson repeated, finally. ‘‘I 
don’t see why we have so much trouble. I’ve 
about made up my mind to have a one-party 
line. This line gives nothing but trouble all 
the time. ’’ 

‘*Tt is too bad,’’ said David. 

‘‘Well, young man, it’s half an hour yet to 
dinner-time. I have no family. A farmer 
and his wife keep up this place for me, so we 
don’t put on any style.’’? Hewson spoke 
in a tone of bluff cordiality. ‘‘The rest of us 
are going to be busy until dinner-time with 
the draft of the proposition we mean to lay 
before you. Don’t you want to take a stroll 
over the place?’’ 

‘*1’d like to very much,’’ answered David, 
only too glad to get outside the house. 

He went to the stable, where he found two 
ears, Grantell’s and another, a small four- 
cylinder. Beside them another automobile 
had evidently stood recently. David noted the 
length of the wheel base shown on the dusty 
floor; it seemed to him about the same as that 
of the blue electric runabout with which he 
had had so much to do. 

For a moment he stood looking at the high- 
road a few hundred yards away. As matters 
stood, it seemed better for him to remain and 
try to induce Grantell to take him back to 
Porham. The thought that worried him most 
was that some one might get the battery from 
Doctor Henderson’s cart. 

He walked through the barn to the open 
doors in the rear. A short distance away was 
a small thicket of oaks. Its shade looked 
refreshing, and David strolled toward it. 

Entering, he broke through the underbrush. 





He broke through too suddenly, for he slid 
down a bank and landed in a small open space 
where a little girl was playing all by herself. 
A wail rose from the child: 

‘*You’ve smashed the parlor mantelpiece !’’ 

“Tl fix it right up!’? David cried. ‘‘You 
show me how to do it.’’ 

She directed him how to place the pebbles that 
he had disturbed. Suddenly she broke into sobs. 

‘*They wouldn’t take me to see the Uncle 
Sam man!’’ she cried. 

David patted her shoulder. 
about it,’’ he said. 

‘*T was in the barn, and they came in and 
told about an Uncle Sam man, who had a red 


‘*Tell me all 
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they wanted to get in the cart.’’ She paused. 
‘*T don’t remember what was in the cart.’’ 

‘*Was it a battery in thecart?’’ David asked. 

‘*Yes,’? answered his companion. ‘‘That 
was it, batt’ries, and I wanted to go and 
see the Uncle Sam man and ride in the auto- 
mobile, and they wouldn’t take me. And I 
cried, and you came and broke the parlor 
mantelpiece and built it up again.’’ 

‘*When did they go to hunt the Uncle Sam 
man with the batteries?’’ asked David. 

‘*Long, long time ago,’’ said the little girl. 

‘*Well, don’t cry any more. You’ll have 
another ride some time. Why not build a 
dining-room mantelpiece like the parlor one? 
I must go now. See how quickly you can 
build that dining-room mantelpiece. ’’ 

“*T will,’’ said the little girl, and turned 
eagerly to work. 

Driven on by one idea, —to reach a telephone 
and warn the doctor,—David broke through 
the scrub-oak to the road. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ylon, ye ‘Blue Mill Rotary 


H L Cleveland” 


himself under pretense of 
arguing with Butcher, who 
sat at the telegraph-key. 

‘*This being jerked out of East- 
ern life and put to work in the 
West, ’’ he said, ‘‘when you know 
only the East, is rather jarring to a fellow.’’ 

‘*Yep,’’ replied Butcher, who had a liking 
for words of one syllable. 

‘*Of course,’? added Dayton, ‘‘I’m not 
against the West. I’m American through and 
through and love every bit of my country; but 
you’re a little swifter out here in some things 
than we are where I hailed from—I have 
trouble keeping up with you.’’ 

‘*Yep,’’ said Butcher again, idly playing 
with the key under his fingers. 

‘*Now, for instance,’’ continued Dayton, too 
much absorbed in his own perplexities to 
notice the smile on Butcher’s face, ‘‘where I 
came from they have rules and regulations for 
everything. Out here I can’t find rules. My 
orders are all to do this and that, without any 
reference to rules. I miss a system. I have 
this eighteen miles over the Blue Hills to care 
for, yet all I hear from headquarters is to keep 
it open. Am I to do just as I see fit so long 
as I hold the line clear?’’ 

‘*Yep,’? said Butcher, for the third time. 


Des. was arguing A 


Rising from his three-legged stool, he paced |. 


the narrow limits of the controlling telegraph- 
station of the Blue Hills Divide. He was thirty 
years older than Dayton, a scarred veteran of 
the railway mountain service. He knew all 
the kinks and oddities of the mountains from 
Hell Gate to the summits of ancient Raton. 

“T’ll tell you, Dayton,’ he said, not un- 
kindly, ‘tout here rules won’t work as they do 
in your home spot. Here it’s the man that’s 
got to count, not the system. The bosses have 
to depend on the man. It’s up to him to keep 
the wheels turnin’ over. We could have a 
system, but the mountains would break it in five 
minutes. A man’s red blood has got to take 
the place of system here; it’s him against the 
Blue Hills. *? 

Butcher never made many long speeches, and 
when he did make one he grew nervous. He 
iuzged at the coat tails of his jacket. 

*‘Now,’? he went on, ‘‘you’re a sixteenth 
twenty-third assistant superintendent of 
!notive power of this whole line, and to break 
you in they give you the Blue Hills division 
vith one first-class, one no-account, and two 
roken-down engines to take everything over 
.e divide, and then you have the rotary, the 
snow-eater. 

“This morning, when headquarters called 
‘or the weather report on the divide, it was 
‘cild and sunshiny. At noon it was raining, 
‘ad we got a greasy rail. You didn’t get the 

China and Japan’ over better’n an hour late. 
\t t three o’clock it was freezing, and now it’s 
« o’clock and snowing like blazes over eighteen 
tiles of divide track. There’s two feet now 
| Chickory Pass, and at Telescope Bridge, 
just east, in the cut where the wind blows, 
‘here’s probably six foot. That’s the moun- 
‘ains. Systems can’t beat °em—men have to.’ 








The sounder called him, and Butcher, bend- 
ing over the key, droned forth the messages | 





ig that came from the three other 
stations on the divide division; 
the dangerous, always threat- 
ening, always surprising Blue 
Hills. 

‘“*Two and a half foot snow 
and drifting at Chickory—seven 
foot at Telescope and piling up—four foot at 
Reverse and high winds. ’’ 

Without delay he transmitted the unfavorable 
reports to the chief train despatcher at Anchor, 
a hundred miles east. Perhaps five minutes 
passed when the sounder clicked again; the 
chief despatcher was wiring: 

‘*China and Japan eastbound two hours late. 
Keep track to Reverse open. All traffic sus- 
pended but China and Japan till storm passes. 
Get her through. ’’ 

The message was addressed to Dayton, who 
read it with dry lips. There were no instruc- 
tions how he should keep the line open, no de- 
tailed orders; merely a curt command to defeat 
the storm. ‘‘I’m glad,’’ said Dayton, ‘‘that 
my mother’s in California for the winter.’’ 

‘*You may be,’’ rejoined Butcher, ‘‘on a 
night like this. Beyond the divide the roses 
are blooming. ’’ 

Dayton took up the telephone and called the 
roundhouse. The foreman answered his sharp 
query for men to take out the rotary: 

‘* Johnson’s down with pneumonia; Ball has 
a broken arm, you know that. Field is at 
Reverse. Badger left yesterday for a week’s 
lay-off, and the rest we’ve got never did handle 
the rotary and never can. We’re up against it 
for men, Mr. Dayton. I’ll fire her up, but 
there ain’t a soul to run her but yourself. I’ve 
heard you knew how to kick over a reverse and 
skid without hurtin’ anybody on a bad rail.’’ 

As Dayton repeated this information and 
added something more, a new light shone in 
Butcher’s eyes, for the older man had all his 
life watched, in his own way, the cowardice 
and the heroism of men. For Dayton dictated 
this to Anchor: 

‘*Have no engineers for rotary. Am closing 
Blue Hills office, and will run rotary myself. 
Have made Butcher and Blake, foreman of | 
roundhouse, firemen. Will not stop at Chick- 
ory, but take water at Telescope. At Reverse | 
will use turntable and help China and Japan | 
over divide. Please O. K.’’ 

Two or three minutes passed; then back | 
came the answer: 

‘*Get China and Japan through. ’’ 


In his college days Dayton had spent his | knees across the deck to the reverse bar, caught | Throwing an arm about his mother, 


through, Mr. Dayton,’’ said Blake. ‘‘She’ll 
hold the rail if any is to be found; if not, it’s 
all day for us and her. I’m ready.’’ 

The three swung into the cab, and Dayton 
gave the huge machine a little steam. She 
moved with ease out of the roundhouse,’ faced 
the west, and met the first blast of her enemy, 
the wind and snow. Her headlight, in the 
thick, snow-filled air, was useless. 

‘*We’ll never know when we’re at Tele- 
scope!’’ shouted Dayton to Butcher. 

‘“*T can pretty near guess it,’’ was the 
answer, ‘‘and maybe the tank lights will show 
a bit. Give her all the head she’ll stand.’’ 

Groaning in every joint, spitting fire and 








steam, with a torrent of snow shooting away 


ORAWN BY WILSON C. DEXTER 


DAYTON, ... LIKE THE BOY HE WAS, 
THE FLOOR AND PUT HIS HEAD IN H 


long. The three men in the cab were enveloped | 
in steam, which, when the fire-box door was | 


thrown open for fresh fuel, took on lurid hues. 
Butcher and Blake were stripped to their 
trousers and undershirts, their faces were 
black, and rivulets of perspiration ran down 
their cheeks and necks. Dayton, with his eye 
constantly on his power gages, felt his nerves 
tingle as every forward surge of the rotary 
told him that she was holding the rail. 

‘““Hit her hard!’’ roared Blake, as the 
machine, shaking itself clear of this first 
obstruction, ran free on a stretch of open track. 
‘*Hit her hard! The next buck will be worse. ’’ 

Dayton opened the throttle wider; leaping, 
bounding, rocking from side to side, the 
rotary, now as angry as the storm combating 
her, headed into Hopeless Alley, two hundred 
yards of wind and drift and forming ice. 

As the plow struck the face of the drift, a 
recoil came; the huge drivers spun round fast; 
the machine careened to one side as if about to 
turn turtle. Dayton, hurled away from the 
throttle, was tossed like a feather across the 
deck into the tender. Blake, whirled round 
like a top, hit a projection of the water-tank. 
Only Butcher kept his feet; while the rotary 
still seemed to be in the air, he leaped for the 
throttle and pulled it wide open. 

With a lurch forward, the rotary righted, 
came down solidly on the rails, and hurled 
herself again at the resisting mass. Swaying 
from side to side, rising and falling, illumining 
the snow-laden air and the sprites of the wind 


| with fire, bucking, bucking, ever bucking, 


she ate into it like a demon. Blake picked 


_ himself up, limped, felt, despite the pain in 


one leg, the savage energy of the rotary upon 


| him, and began heaving in more coal. 


When Dayton came to a moment later, he 
felt the hot blood running from a cut over his 
right eye, felt every bone in his body ery out 
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| drew him to one side of the deck, threw a coat 
over him, and redoubled his efforts to give the 
rotary all the fuel she needed. At Chickory 
Pass station the rotary was running a mile a 
| minute, a blinding sheet of flame and smoke, 

}enveloped with flying snow. The operator 
| there telegraphed to Reverse: 

‘*Rotary coming like a wildcat. The kid 
superintendent’s running her. Way she’s going 
may not stop this side Portland. ’’ 

A lull in the storm gave Butcher a chance 
to pick out the lights of the water-tank at 
Telescope Bridge. He and Dayton cut the 
spout free from its coating of snow and ice 
with picks, and gave the rotary the water it 
needed. As they crawled again into the cab, 
where Blake still lay in a swoon, Butcher put 
‘*Tt’s nothing to 
me if anything hap- 
pens, but comin’ this 
far, we’ve got to get 
through. Open her 
wide. The worst is 
ahead. I’ll keep her 
hot.’’ 

Dayton’s bloodshot 
eyes, and lips dis- 
torted by heat and 
cold, smiled back at 
him ; he ‘‘opened her 
wide.’’ Of the cover- 
ing of the stretch of 
track between Tele- 
scope and Reverse 
neither knew much, 
except that the rotary 
kept to the rail. 
Sometimes the plow 
seemed to be high in 





the air, with the 
tender shoving from 
beneath; sometimes 


the rotary rolled so 
far to one side or the 
other that the two 
were hurled from 
their places into hud- 
died heaps on the 
deck. Butafter every 
shock Dayton was 
back at the throttle 
and the iron-hearted 
Butcher at the fire. 

They plowed 
through the eighteen 
miles of snow and 
reached the turntable 
at Reverse nearly an 
hour before the 
China and Japan 
was due. Blake was carried into the station, 
and a doctor sent for. Dayton had his head 
bound and one eye covered, and Butcher re- 
ceived treatment for severe burns on his hands. 

The China and Japan, with two locomotives 
pulling her, arrived to find the rotary ready to 
couple on ahead. A brakeman was sent to 
help Butcher fire. Dayton took the throttle 
again. His head felt queer and his body was 
rebelling, but the iron in his spirit was up, 
and the whistle of the rotary gave a defiant 
scream at the storm as the three machines 
started the heavy train over the divide. 

It was at Hopeless Alley that the storm had 
its revenge; there the rotary, breaking a small 
guide-wheel in a savage lunge at a mass of ice, 
plunged to the right straight into the jaws of 
the cafion below. She broke her couplings 
with the first engine, and went on her long 
journey downward alone. Even as she took 
the plunge, Butcher, feeling what was coming, 
| Stabbed Dayton, pulled him to the deck and 

hurled him out of the cab. He leaped, with the 
| brakeman close at his heels. The rotary went 
down two hundred feet, and blowing up as she 
turned over, landed, a mass of wreckage no 
one ever cared to pick up. 

Dayton opened his eyes about ten minutes 
later to find himself stretched out in a dining- 
car, with a familiar face bending over his own. 

‘*Mother !’’ he whispered. 

“TI thought you might be lonesome,’’ she 
whispered back, ‘‘and I ran away from San 
José to spend a day or two with you. I was 
going to surprise you, and you surprised me.’’ 

He straightened up, and saw Butcher grin- 
ning at him. 

**Anybody hurt?’’ 

‘*Nope—we all lit in the snow.’’ 

‘*Where are we?’’ 

‘* Just running into Blue Hills station.’’ 

Dayton staggered to his feet as the China 


SANK DOWN UPON 
IS MOTHER'S LAP. 








with pain. 


He crawled on his hands and|and Japan came to a stop at the station. 


he 


vacations in studying and working locomotives. | hold of it and drew himself up, breathed the | gently helped her up the winding stairs to the 


From his earliest childhood they had held a | cold air that came in a blast from a smashed | | closed telegraph-room. 


fascination for him that he did not try to over- | 
come, and that his mother, when she saw the 
bent of his mind, encouraged. He ‘‘fired,’’ 
and he bent over throttles, until the day finally 
came when he entered motive-power service. 
But a rotary—he stood in the roundhouse 
beside the one hundred and forty tons of wood 
and steel—the plow, braced and clamped over 
the pilot and boiler head of the locomotive, 
taking the power for its rotating blades through 
connecting pipes from the steam-chest—and 
wondered if his knowledge was equal to the 
task. Then he brushed his doubts aside. 
‘*Tt’s just steam an’ nerve that puts her | 





| window, felt the drive of the snow on his face, | 
and shoved Butcher back to the deck. 

**T can run her. Give her more coal.’’ 

Butcher saw the fresh blood and the rising 
lump on the young man’s forehead, but de-| 
tected no tremble in his voice. As he bent | 
over his shovel, the light came in his eyes again. 

‘*T say, Butcher, ’’ suddenly screamed Blake, 
throwing up his arms, ‘‘I’m going!’’ 

He fell forward, unconscious, on his face, 
just missing the fire-box. When he was thrown 
against the water-tank his right leg had been 
| broken. For five minutes, with the limb in 
that condition, he had kept on firing! Butcher 








Butcher opened the 


| door. Dayton guided her into a chair, twisted 


| the bandage on his head into an easier posi- 


tion, gave a glance at his swollen fingers, and 
nodded to Butcher. The operator opened his 
key and called Anchor. Dayton dictated: 

‘*Blue Hills division open, storm ceasing, 
China and Japan here awaiting orders. Rotary 
in cafion at Hopeless Alley, on return trip, no 
one hurt. Send new plow immediately.’’ 

Then, the reaction having come, Dayton, 
while Butcher kept his back discreetly turned, 
crossed the room, and like the boy he still was, 
sank down upon the floor and put his head in 
his mother’s lap. 
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CHARLES B. AYCOCK OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


Tas hopes of youth become the memories of 
old age: that is why the sky of the past 
always seems so blue. 


OCTOR Sargent, the Harvard expert in 
physical training, assures young women 
that kneading bread is an excellent way to 
acquire a fine-shaped forearm. 
N certain cities there is an organized move- 
ment to honor the dead by aiding the living. 
The plan is for the mourners not to send 
flowers, but in memory of the dead to give the 
money that the flowers would cost to some 
deserving charity. 


COBBLER in Chicago found five thousand 

dollars’. worth of diamonds in the toe of a 
woman’s shoe that had been left with him for 
repair. While he was looking up the name of 
the owner, a maid rushed into his shop and 
breathlessly asked for the shoe. She received 
both shoe and diamonds, but when she tried to 
reward the cobbler with a dollar, he declined 
the money. ‘‘I’ll be satisfied,’’ he said, ‘*with 
being honest.’’ That is reward enough for 
any man. 


ATISFACTORY, although by no means 
rapid, progress has been made in the attempt 
to get the Jews back to the soil. The Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society has 
got into relations with four thousand Jewish 
farmers in the United States, and last year 
sent more than six hundred men to work on 
farms. As there are between half a million 
and a million Jews in the city of New York 
alone, mostly recent immigrants or the children 
of immigrants, there is evidently much to be 
done before the age-long habit of town-dwell- 
ing is changed materially. 
BK prairie-dog has increased in numbers 
as its natural enemies, the wolf, coyote, 
badger and rattlesnake, have disappeared before 
the advance of man, until it has at last become 


a nuisance against which the government itself 


is about to wage war. The charge against the 
little animal is that it consumes the forage on 
the cattle-ranges and that its burrows cause 
the loss of many cattle and ponies through 
broken legs. The Biological Survey of the 
Agricultural Department, the Forest Service 
and the cattlemen are uniting to exterminate 
the prairie-dog. om 
N Florida a small but flourishing bucket- and 
keg-factory is making its entire product 
from the waste of a near-by sawmill. Formerly 
the bucket-factory bought and sawed its own 
logs, and the sawmill waste went to the refuse- 
burner. In another place a maker of tobacco- 
boxes is utilizing the waste from a concern that 
cuts and saws sycamore and swamp cypress. 
Those are instances of the intelligent codpera- 
tion promoted by the ‘‘products’’ branch of the 
Forestry Service. It is also trying to find a 
substitute for red cedar in the making of lead- 
pencils, and for persimmon wood in the man- 
ufacture of shuttles. 
OOD roads mean that the farmer can haul 
to market more produce in less time than 
over poor roads. Naturally the railroads profit 
from anything that improves agricultural con- 
ditions. That is why the great ‘‘Frisco’’ 
system is spending forty thousand dollars on 
a special train that will go over all its lines, 
bearing lecturers and exhibits to do missionary 
work in behalf of improved highways. The 
train left Brownsville, Texas, on March 25th, 
and, visiting two or three towns a day, will 
pass through ten states of the South and middle 
West, until it reaches Chicago in August. 
The Department of Agriculture is heartily 
coéperating with the railroad in this work. 


Mo°st boys, when they get through school 

or college, are satisfied, as well they may 
be, if they are able to apply their education 
promptly and profitably to the work on which 
they enter. But there is one educational insti- 
tution that not only enables its graduates to 
do so, but also turns over to them all the 
capital they need in their business. That is 
the ‘‘ Reindeer College’’ for the young Eskimos 
of Alaska, the story of which is told in this 
issue of The Companion by Doctor Brown, 





formerly United States commissioner of educa- 
tion. The reindeer are proving highly effective 
in transforming Alaska, and may become 
important to the whole country if the predic- 
tion as to the use of them for food, quoted in 
the Nature and Science column, is verified. 


* ¢ 


““ WOMEN FIRST.” 


NDIVIDUALS have frequently devised 
| valuable estates to the nation; a few have 

dedicated their fortunes to the use and ben- 
efit of the world at large, but never did men 
pass on so splendid a gift as that which, in 
1852, the British officers and soldiers of the 
Birkenhead bequeathed to those who were to 
come after them. ‘That little band, standing 
silent, in perfect formation, till the ship 
dropped away beneath their feet, saw only the 
hostile South African shore; but on the world 
that later heard the story there dawned the 
vision of a finer chivalry and a higher courage 
than any that King Arthur knew. So was 
born the rule of the sea: ‘‘ Women and children 
firs ” 

Perhaps not many, either of the passengers or 
of the crew, of the Titanic had ever heard of 
the Birkenhead, and probably not one of them 
thought of her when the order came to man 
the life-boats; but the beauty and worth of 
heroie deeds are exactly this: that they become 
interwoven with our very being, a part.of our 
unconscious selves, an element of our mental 
and moral fiber. The men who died in 1852 
off the coast of Africa were among those who 
helped to save the passengers of the Titanic. 

It matters little which we choose of the pic- 
tures that stand out so gloriously against the 
awful background. Shall it be Major Butt, 
helping the helpless, ‘‘performing the little 
courtesies as calmly and with as smiling a face 
as if death had been far away, instead of only 
a few moments removed’’? Shall it be Colonel 
Astor, busying himself to the end in assisting 
the poor immigrant women of the steerage? 
Shall it be Benjamin Guggenheim and his 
secretary, helping others as long as their help 
could be of any avail, and then putting on 
evening clothes, because, as they said, ‘‘We 
are going down like gentlemen’’? All are 
henceforth imperishable treasures of our 
National Gallery. 

Think, too, of the captain, swimming to save 
a drowning baby, but himself sinking; of the 
hundreds of unknown heroes among the crew, 
who held their posts and did their duty to the 
last; of the band, moving up from deck to 
deck as the vessel sank, and playing until the 
waters muted the strings; of the girl who 
stepped out of a life-boat to give her place to a 
mother of children ! 

How poor and inaccurate is our reckoning! 
‘*Nearly seventeen hundred souls lost?’’ Nay, 
not so. One there may have been, but he 
among the survivors: the miserable wretch— 
thank God! unknown— who leaped into a 
boatful of women and children, and wrapped 
himself in the blankets intended for their pro- 
tection. But of those who lined the rail of 
the sinking ship, who averted panic by their 
calmness, and helped the boats away, and died 
like men, NOT ONE! 

Miles of icy water press upon the lost liner, 
yet never wreck gave up so rich a salvage. 
Time will neither dissipate nor tarnish it. No 
Spanish galleon, no Acapulco treasure-ship 
ever yielded anything half so precious as the 
memories that will cling round the name of 


the Titanic. 
* © 


AYCOCK OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


ARELY does a man’s death fit his life so 
R well as that of the late Charles B. Aycock, 

once Governor of North Carolina. No 
wonder the manner of his dying touched the 
dramatic sense of the people of his state, and 
indeed, of the whole South. 

Ayecock’s life-work was a long and successful 
fight for more and better public schools for his 
people. He was a remarkable orator, and a 
public man of unusual parts and equipment, 
deeply interested in many public questions. 
But when, a decade or more ago, he was chosen 
governor of his state, he determined to devote 
himself to what he felt to be the supreme need 
of his people at that time. 

It was a time when North Carolina, like the 
other Southern States, was at last emerging 
from the poverty and depression that followed 
the war—a period during which it had been 
simply impossible for the South to keep pace 
in educational progress with the rest of the 
country. 

So the young and brilliant governor made 
education the constant theme of his oratory. 
He preached better schools from every platform 
in the state. He fought for them in political 





conventions. He became known far and wide 

as ‘‘the educational governor.’’ And he won 
his fight. The people responded to his elo- 
quence with an enthusiasm that to this day 
remains effective and undiminished. 

He died as he had lived, for the end came 
while he was addressing a great audience 
at Birmingham, Alabama. His subject was 
‘*Universal Education,’”? and it is said that 
‘education’? was the very last word he spoke 
before he threw up his arms, reeled backward, 
and fell down dead before the thousands who 
had just been applauding him. 

All parties and all races in North Carolina 
began at once to contribute to a marble monu- 
ment to his memory. But he has already 
monuments by the thousand ; every schoolhouse 
in the Old North State is one of them. 


* ¢ 


THE LADY. 


T reasonably regular intervals some one 
raises the lament that the lady of a gen- 
eration ago has passed out of our civiliza- 

tion, and has left no successor. 

A generation ago, we are told, the lady dom- 
inated the social life of the country. She was 
a charming figure, no less notable as a house- 
wife than as a hostess, full of gentle concern 
for others, and with leisure for their affairs; a 
heart instant in sympathy, a mind cultivated 
and serene. She cherished ideals as well as 
individuals; she stimulated and she soothed. 

In contrast, her successor of to-day is pointed 
out as idle, luxurious, given overmuch to pleas- 
ure, rushing constantly from one thing to 
another, with no time to be charming and 
restful. She is described as lacking entirely the 
fine spiritual quality of her mother and her 
grandmother, and as having lost her high 
ideals, and with them much of her ladyhood. 

That is a serious charge. Those who make 
it are perhaps somewhat too intent upon the 
figure they have in mind to see with entire 
clearness the background against which the 
figure appears. The changes in social life and 
traditions during the past generation have been 
no less startling than the changes in industrial 
and economic conditions. Never in history 
has the lady been a class; always she has been 
the finest flower of the life of a class. Taking 
the forms of life as she found them, she has 
filled them with the fine essence of her spirit. 
She has not wasted time in regretting past con- 
ditions, but has given herself whole-heartedly 
to sweetening and purifying the conditions in 
which her age found her. 

That is precisely what the lady of to-day 
is doing. The leisurely golden afternoons of 
fifty years ago are not hers. Tasks undreamed 
of by her grandmother have fallen to her 
hands. It is not enough to-day that she be a 
notable housewife in her own house—she must 
extend her housekeeping to towns and cities; 
her motherhood must reach to the children of 
the poor and the alien, and to the great indus- 
trial army of girls—such as the world has 
never before seen—struggling for the rights of 
girlhood in the face of overwhelming obstacles. 
These great duties she is meeting, not in the 
manner of her ancestors, for that would mean 
inefficiency, but in the spirit of them. 

It is not the manner given by the sheltered 
life that makes the lady, charming though that 
may be. It is courage and love and gentleness, 
and a fine sense of honor, and a spirit purged 
of selfish ambitions. 

‘*The lady still exists; it is quite impossible 
for her to die, because she is an idea of God’s.’’ 

® © 


PROTECTION OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL. 

F the Monroe doctrine had been devised solely 

for the protection of the Panama Canal, it 

could not have been better adapted to the 
purpose. 

Because of it, this country can point to a long- 
standing national policy against letting foreign 
powers secure any new footholds in the western 
hemisphere. That policy is a check not only 
on any ambitions that Japan or Germany 
may have here, but on any that Spain or Italy 
or Portugal may have. The recent inquiry 
of the Senate into suspected efforts by the 
Japanese to get a naval base on Magdalena 
Bay, in Lower California, brought from Japan 
a denial that its subjects were seeking any- 
thing but fishing rights; and no other power 
will admit that it is planning to get a naval 
base within striking distance of the canal. 

The Pacific side of the canal is fairly free 
from danger. By owning the Hawaiian 
Islands, and by insisting that Mexico, Ecuador 
and the Central American states shall not cede 
any of their territory to a foreign government, 
this country commands the western approach 





to the canal. The nation is determined that 
Magdalena Bay and the Revilla Gigedo Islands 
shall either remain Mexican or become Ameri- 
can; and that if Ecuador wishes to sell the 
Galapagos group, the United States shall be 
the purchaser. Both Mexico and Ecuador will 
respect that policy. 

On the Atlantic side, the canal is already 
threatened by several foreign powers. The Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea are fenced in 
by islands that belong respectively to Denmark, 
France, Great Britain and the Netherlands. 
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STRATEGIC POINTS ROUND THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The sentinel islands of the British extend all 
the way from the Bahamas, off the coast of 
Florida, to Trinidad, only a few miles from 
Venezuela. Concerning the future ownership 
of the Danish islands, east of Porto Rico, 
there have been many rumors, the latest of 
which is that Germany is trying to get control 
of the harbor of St. Thomas. If the Nether- 
lands ever become part of the German Empire, 
the islands of Curacoa and Bonaire, not far 
from St. Thomas, will also become German. 
Guadeloupe, Martinique and a few other small 
islands are French. 

Porto Rico is the only actual possession of 
the United States among the West Indies. 
That, however, stands guard over one of the 
entrances to the Caribbean. Moreover, Cuba, 
Haiti and Santo Domingo, although they are 
nominally independent, may be regarded as 
American for military purposes. 

The experts of the War and the Navy Depart- 
ments are well aware of the strategic impor- 
tance of all these islands. They have reminded 
the public that as soon as the canal zone 
becomes American the first line of national 
defense should be pushed south to the isthmus. 
As a result of this general understanding of 
the situation, Congress and the President are 
coéperating admirably in pianning for the 
protection of the great waterway. 


* © 


THE BURDEN OF DEBT. 


O one likes to be in debt. Yet many 
persons enter into it light-heartedly, con- 
fident that the condition will be but tem- 

porary, and that .the immediate convenience 
or promise of profit is so desirable as to make 
apprehensions of future inconvenience unneces- 
sary. Modern business is so built up on a 
system of credit, so many large transactions 
are carried through on. borrowed money, so 
many substantial mercantile and manufacturing 
concerns are constantly obtaining loans, that 
it is not strange if the financing of private 
affairs seems a reasonable operation, even 
though it may be defined by the less agreeable 
phrase, ‘‘running into debt. ’’ 

It used to be thought that the man who 
placed a mortgage on his house was either a 
reckless adventurer or in desperate straits. 
Now there are many persons of reasonably 
conservative and prudent habits who have 
mortgages on their houses, and regard the 
interest payments as equivalent to so much 
rent. Likewise, nowadays, the country doctor 
or the real estate agent whose business lies in 
suburban and rural districts feels that an 
automobile is a necessity ; if he has not enough 
money saved up to buy one, he will be ver) 
likely to raise the funds by borrowing. Ther 
are marriage festivities and taxes, there are th: 
sad costs of illness and the hardly more cheerfu! 
expenses of pleasure; boys and girls grow uj) 
and have to be clothed and educated—events th: 
most unexpected and events toward which on’ 
has lived and worked become emergencic= 
requiring extraordinary expenditure; and peo 
ple who have always thought it wrong to g* 
into debt find an excuse for borrowing. 

As an incentive to increased industry an 
effort, it might seem that a moderate burde 
of debt would have a certain value. Unfo: 
tunately, what is at first a comfortable burde: 
acquires oppressive weight in time. Th 
savings that had been intended for the exti! 
guishing of the debt have unexpectedly 
go for something else. The day of f 
recedes farther into the distance, and final!) 
may vanish altogether. Sometimes the di: 
comes when sluggish acquiescence in the co 
tinued drain of interest payments changes ‘ 
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worry over ability to meet even those require- 
ments. Men and women are aged more surely 
by debt than by years. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


RTIFICIAL SILK MANTLES. — Some 
time ago it was discovered that incandes- 
cent gas-mantles made of ramie fiber are much 
more efficient than those made of cotton. 
Ramie fabric possesses a wider mesh, and so 
affords a larger radiating surface. German 
investigators have since found that woven arti- 
ficial silk is rougher than ramie fabric, and 
consequently more luminous. Mantles made 
from continuous fibers of artificial silk are now 
on sale in Germany, and are said to be elastic, 
supple and durable. The continuous fibers 
remain distinct and unbroken during use, 
whereas the short fibers in mantles made of 
cotton or ramie untwist more or less from the 
original structure of the spun yarn. An arti- 


burner, and gave good light for seven weeks, 
whereas a ramie mantle attached to the same 
burner lasted only six nights. 
& 
LF ge tees BEEF.— Over 18,000 pounds | 
of reindeer meat was shipped last fall from | 
Nome, Alaska, to Seattle, where it sold readily 
at 25 to 75 cents a pound. Mr. William 
T. Lopp, who has 
charge of the gov- 0 sD 
ernment reindeer — tls 
service in Alaska, 
predicts that rein- 
deer meat will some 
time be a common 
article of diet in this 
country. It is said 
that in flavor it re- 
sembles both mutton 
and beef, and is more agreeable than either. 
Since reindeer thrive on barren wastes, they 
can be raised far more cheaply than cattle. In 
northern and western Alaska there are 400,000 
square miles of treeless regions, unfit for farm- 
ing, that would afford abundant pasturage for 
10,000,000 animals. Reindeer were introduced 
into Alaska by the United States govern- 
ment 23 years ago. There are now 33,000 
animals in the territory. If the present rate 
of increase continues, there may be 2,000,000 
reindeer in Alaska in less than 25 years. 
S 
AST FLYING.—Rising from the aerodrome 
at Pau, the French aviator, Védrines, flew 
101% miles in one hour—the highest speed 
—— ~~] yet attained. He used 
: a Deperdussin mono- 
plane with a 140-horse- 
power Gnome motor. 











ficial silk mantle was fitted to a high-pressure | 





Six days later Henri) 
Salmet, on a Bleériot | 
monoplane, made the | 
second non-stop flight | 
from London to Paris | 
in three hours and 12 | 
minutes, at a speed of | 
over 70 miles an hour. | 
The fastest trip by train | 
and steamer at present 
takes seven hours and | 
20 minutes. Monsieur Salmet steered by com- 
pass, and flew at a great altitude. He crossed 
the English Channel at a height of 6,000 feet, | 
and for about two hours and a half was out of | 
sight of earth. It was only when he was 
within 40 miles of Paris that he descended low 
enough to fly by landmarks. 
& 

OOTFALL IN ENGLAND. — English | 

chemists estimate that nearly 2,500,000 tons | 
of coal is wasted every year in the British Isles 
in the form of soot. Various experiments in 
the city of Leeds have shown that at least 220 
tons of soot is deposited annually over each | 
square mile of the city’s area. Glass plates | 
exposed in the center of Leeds became coated | 
with about 24 times as much tarry soot as in a | 
locality nine miles away. The black deposit | 
chokes vegetation by checking transpiration | 
and assimilation, thins the foliage of trees, and | 
reduces the quantity and quality of garden | 
products. The solid particles, too, diminish | 
the sunlight. In 1907 the center of Leeds had 
‘ut 1,167 hours of sunlight, as compared with 
1,402 hours at Adel, four miles distant, a loss | 
of 17 per cent., and the actual intensity of | 
light was reduced fully 40 per cent. The great- | 
“st sootfall yet recorded occurs in the city of 
London, where about 650 tons are deposited | 
‘nnually on each square mile of surface. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS| 


‘THE TITANIC DISASTER.—The Car- | 

pathia arrived in New York the evening | 
of April 18th, with the survivors from the | 
wreck of the Titanic. Ten of those picked up 
in the life-boats died before the ship reached 
port, and many of the 705 brought in alive 
were so weak and ill that they were sent to | 
the hospitals. The survivors reported that | 
little shock was felt when the ship hit the ice- | 
berg, and that the seriousness of the injury | 
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was not at first understood. There were life- 
boats enough to take off only about a third of 
those on board. The cable-ship Mackay- | 
Bennett, which was sent out to pick up the | 
bodies of the drowned, reported on April 22d 
that it had recovered 77 bodies, of which 42 | 
had been identified ——A committee of the | 
United States Senate began an inquiry into 
the disaster on April 19th. Mr. J. Bruce 
Ismay, head of the White | 
Star Company, who was | 
one of the survivors, was | 
detained in this country, | 
together with several of | 
the crew, to give evidence 
before the committee. All 
the witnesses agreed that 
the side of the ship was | 
torn out by a glancing | 
blow on an iceberg, and 
that the ship was so 
badly damaged that the 
water-tight compartments, provided to prevent | 
sinking, were useless.——One of the first acts 
of Mr. Ismay, after landing, was to order all 
ships of the White Star line to be equipped | 
with enough life-boats and rafts to take off 
every person on board. 
Lod 

ECRETARY KNOX’S TOUR.—The Sec- 

retary of State, who returned to Washing- 
ton on April 17th, after a tour of Central | 
America and the West Indies, reported that 
he hoped his efforts to improve the relation of 
the Caribbean countries with the United States 
had been successful. He said that misrepre- 
sentation of the attitude and purposes of this 
country has been a feature of the domestic 
politics of the countries to the south of us, 
and that a small coterie in the United States, 
directly interested in the continuance of present 
conditions, has been actively blocking reforms. 
In the case of Nicaragua, he was confident 
that the situation would be greatly improved 
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if the Senate should ratify the treaty dealing | ~ 


with the financial affairs of that country. 
EXICO.—The American ambassador in 
Mexico, acting on instructions from Wash- 
ington, informed the minister of foreign affairs | 
that this government ‘‘must hold Mexico and | 
the Mexican people responsible for all wanton | 
| 





or illegal acts sacrificing or endangering Amer- 
ican life or damaging American property’’ 
during the progress of the present disturbances 
in the country. The notice was sent because | 
the insurrectionists are not respecting either the | 
lives or the property of Americans, and because | 
one of the revolutionary leaders had refused to | 
recognize the official position of an American 
consul. The minister of foreign affairs replied 
on April 17th that ‘‘The Mexican govern- | 
ment finds itself in the painful necessity of not 
recognizing the right of your government to 
make the admonition which the note con- 
tained.’”? On April 20th it was officially 
announced in Washington that the President 
might soon have to send a war-ship to the 
western coast of Mexico, to receive those Amer- 
icans who desired to leave the country. 
® 
AY OF ENGINEERS. —At the suggestion 
of the labor commissioner and a judge of 
the Commerce Court, the engineers on the rail- | 
roads east of the Mississippi, who ask an | 
increase in wages, agreed on April 24th to 
delay the threatened strike, so that an attempt 
might be made to settle the dispute. 
% 
URCO-ITALIAN WAR.—The refusal of 
the Turks to surrender to the Italian inva- 
ders of Tripoli led the Italians, on April 18th, 
to carry the war into the Agean. Several 
Italian war-ships attacked the forts at the 
entrance to the Dardanelles, for the purpose of | 
drawing the Turkish fleet into a battle on the | 
sea. The Turks refused to fight. On the) 
same day the Italians bombarded the Turkish | 
barracks and ammunition depots on the island 
of Samos. On April 19th the Porte closed 
the Dardanelles to all shipping. It had previ- | 
ously closed it to shipping at night. 
& | 
ILLIAM T STEAD, founder of the | 
English and American Review of Re- | 
views, and a contributor to The Companion, | 
was one of those who perished in the Titanic | 
copyriont, pach eros. ON April 15th. He was 
— m=) 62 years old. For six 
years he was editor of | 
the Pall Mall Gazette. | 
He was active for years 
in the peace propaganda 
and in social reform. —— | 
Francis D. Millet, an artist | 
and war correspondent, 
and also a contributor 
to The Companion, was 
lost with Mr. Stead. He 
was born in 1846, and 
served as a drummer and contract surgeon in 
the Civil War. He was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1869, and studied art in Antwerp in 
1871-2. He was a correspondent for several 
papers during the Russo-Turkish War and in 
the Spanish War. He was director of decora- | 
tions for the Columbian fair in Chicago in| 
1893, and had been engaged in many other 
important artistic enterprises. 
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Crisco is purely vegetable. It makes 
pastry digestible. 


Delicious 
Pie Crust 


Tender - Crisp 
The simplest way to make it 


OMEN have been told so often 

that pastries are difficult to make, 

that many hesitate to attempt 
even the plainest kind. Pie crust, when 
made with Crisco, according to the 
recipe given below, is not in the least 
difficult to make successfully. 

With Crisco, you can get tender crust 
with a uniformity impossible with lard, 
or lard and butter. 

The flakiness of pie crust depends 
upon the kind and the amount of short- 
ening used. Lard makes tender crust, 
but an indigestible one and lacking in the 
flavor which butter gives. Crisco makes 
a lighter, flakier crust than lard, with a 
flavor equal to that given by butter. 

Make Crisco pie crust. ‘This recipe 
was found by the Crisco Kitchens to be 
excellent, as the crust was uniformly 
flaky, tender and delicious. 

Try it. You can obtain the same 
good results. 

1 cup flour 5 level tablespoons CRISCO 

% teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons ice water 


Sift flour and salt together, chop in Crisco very fine and 
add water slowly. Handle lightly. Put the dough on 
a board, roll % inch thick, line pan and bake in a hot 
oven. Have all ingredients cold except Crisco, which 
should be warmed but not melted. 


Packages 25c, 
50c, and $1.00, 
exc in the 
Far West 


Crisco never varies—it is always the same 


On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated booklet show- 
ing many other advantages of Crisco, the new and here- 
tofore unknown, strictly vegetable product for frying, for 
shortening and for cake making. Address 

The Procter 4 Gamble Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Cooks Everything 


1912 CALORIC 


Fireless Cook Stove 





In the past, the trouble with the Fireless always 
was that you } to eat what the Fireless could 
cook, not whatever you wanted. Now. comes a 
Fireless that can cook anything. It will handle every- 
thing from soup to pie— and cook from three 
to nine dishes at a time. Because of its soap 
stone radiators, from the natural soapstone mines of 
Virginia, the Caloric Fireless ovens can be heated 
to 400 degrees. Thus making it possible for you to 
bake and roast as well as boil and stew and steam. 

The Caloric patented steam valve is an auto- 
matic arrangement by means of which useless steam 
is allowed to escape, while all necessary heat is re 
tained. This gives you the dry oven s0 necesrary 
for browning roasts, cakes, biscuits, ete. No other 
Fireless has this steam valve. Yet itis the one great 
factor in etting perfect results in baking 
and roasting. ne 1912 Calorics are porce- 


lain lined, This lining saves heat better than any 
metal known. It is permanently white, easy to 
clean, practically indestructible. The Caloric 


is the only porcelain-lined Fireless on the market. 
FRE With every Caloric Cook Stove we give a complete 
set of aluminum cooking utensils. These are espe 
cially designed for Caloric Cooking and increase the utility of 
the cook stove many times “ 
A 150-page cloth-bound [ig 
cook book is also given free 










with every Caloric Tells 
how to ¢ edioesdh over 300 
dishes without wasting a 
an ounce of food. No 


experiments, no un- 
certainty. Let us send 


you our illustrated cat- 
alog. Where we have no 
dealer we ship direct 


and pay the freight. 
Address Dept. 16. 

The Caloric Co. 
Janesville, Wis. 
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BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa ‘#1 


Is of Unequaled Quality 








For delicious nat- | 
ural flavor, deli- [A 
cate aroma, ab- 

solute purity 

and food value, 
the most impor- 
tant requisites of a 
good cocoa, it is 





the standard. 
Trade-Mark On Every 

Package 
— > 53 Highest Awards 
ere oft. Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780 









































Cycling or Motorcycling—be care free! In- 
sure the safety of others as well as yourself. 


Equip your machine with a 


CORBIN BRAKE 


It increases the pleasures of the road, be- 
cause it means Confidence, Reliability and 
Control. 

Any bicycle agent or repair shop can fit the 
Corbin Brake to the hub of your machine. 
Insist on CORBIN. 

Write for free, illustrated ectalog, 
describing all models, 

THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
Division of the American Hardware Corporation 
Licensed Coaster Brake Manufacturers 
208 High Street New Britain, Conn. 
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Factory 

tail dealer in your community. 

When retail dealer in your community 

takes hold of *‘America”™ line this offer 
positively ceases. Order at once and save HALF. 


6 © ” 

Famous “America” Wheels 
Not “cheap” mail-order wheels. Not sold in a 
“cheap’’ mail-order way. Only wheel with Truss 
Frame, giving double strength, and Hygienia Spring 
Fork, taking up every shock. Comes complete. 
GUARANTEED TEN YEARS (twice the guar- 
anty of any other wheel). Protection from thieves— 

rotection from accidents. Satisfaction or money 

Bac Write for FREE Illustrated Catalog. 
America Cycle Mfg. Co., Dest. 1117 

1108 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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ges ee SORTA Pas 
YRS ELIAS 
AID Sorrow, knocking at my door one day, 

“How is it, stricken heart, that you can see 

Some comfort still in life? How can it be 

That, with a smile, you keep me still at bay? 

For, know you not, that I am nearest kin 

To your own heart? So, why not let me in?” 






I looked in Sorrow’s eyes and answered low: 

‘All that you tell me, oh, how well I know— 

That friends are gone, and people call me poor, 

But I have riches—riches that endure: 

The sunset skies, the song of bird a-wing, 

The joy and sweetness of each common thing, 

The little wild flower growing at my feet, 

The shadows on the river, cool and sweet, 

The green grass waving when the winds pass 
o’er eaa® 

Said Sorrow, “‘Joyous mourner, say no more. 

Such souls as thine—souls that love nature’s God 

And nature’s handiwork—may look abroad 

And garner riches greater than a king’s— 

The dear possession of all common things!” 


She smiled with mournful eyes and went her way, 
And never have I seen her since that day. 


* ¢ 


THE ANSWER IN THE BOOK. 


CERTAIN United States 

Senator was talking with a 

friend of the many problems 
of life for which he could find no 
explanation. 

**T often have cause to remem- 
ber,’’ he said, ‘‘an experience of 
my freshman year at college. I 
was having difficulty with my 
mathematics. I did most of my 
studying in the evening, and after 
two or three hours of work, I found it hard to 
think clearly or even to keep awake. That 
worried me for a time, but at length I 
thought the matter out to two reasonably 
certain conclusions. 

‘*The first was, that the problem had an 
answer and that the answer in the book was 
right; the second was, that any one with 
my knowledge of mathematics ought not to 
find the problem hopelessly beyond him. With 
a clear mind I could, no doubt, solve it. 

‘*From that moment I ceased to work with 
the baffled, stupid feeling that had formerly 
troubled me. I worked hard till I found 
myself getting sleepy; then turning out my 
light, I went cheerfully to bed, resolved to 
rise and face the unfinished work in the morn- 
ing. Two things were clear: the answer in 
the book was right, and I could solve the 
problem in the morning. 

‘*That experience comes back to me again 
and again when I face the deep mysteries of 
life and death, and grow weary in the effort 
to understand them. With all the reason and 
philosophy I have, I think the problem out 
as faras lamable. But when I have reached 
the end of my resources, I go cheerfully to 
Sleep in the dark, with trust in the goodness 
of my Heavenly Father, and with faith that 
some morning I shall wake, here or in the 
world to come, to find that the answer in 
the book is right.’’ 





THE INFLUENCE OF LORRAINE. 


ORRAINE Berkley was herself 
amused at her interest in Tilly 
Kane. “It must be a case of 

love at first sight,” she declared, 
laughingly. “I can’t explain it in 
any other way.” 

Doubtless there was some truth 
in that. Lorraine Berkley, with her 
beauty, her grace and her engaging 
manner, was accustomed to winning 
instant admiration. So, in her own 
way, was Tilly Kane, apprentice at 
Madame Dupont’s. Madame 
Dupont’s was the most fashionable millinery shop 
in town. None of the elaborately dressed sales- 
women at Madame Dupont’s ever took down boxes 
or hunted up things in the workrooms—the small 
apprentices did all that. But of these Tilly Kane 
was easily leader. 

When Tilly Kane first saw Miss Berkley at 
madame’s, she had instantly acknowledged her 
to be a “sure-enough swell.” Later, when some- 
body coaxed her to visit the Girls’ Club one Sat- 
urday night, and she caught a glimpse of Lorraine 
Berkley in the midst of an adoring circle, she 
made her decision promptly. 

“I s’pose I can try it,” she announced, with a 
blasé air, “but I’m going in her class.” 

Generally members of the club, present or hoped- 
for, were not permitted to dictate terms, but there 
was something about Tilly that made tactful 
treatment seem advisable. After a hasty confer- 
ence with the amused Miss Berkley, Tilly was 
admitted to the charmed group. 

The child was interesting—there was no doubt 
about that. Lorraine, unconsciously flattered by 
the influence that she possessed over Tilly, worked 
hard to give her right ideals of life. 

Some of those ideals concerned dress. Lorraine 








was emphatic in her attitude toward cheap finery; | 
she disapproved of it utterly. “A lady’s things 


} 


are always neat and suitable, Tilly,” she declared. | 
“You see how plain my shirt-waist is. But don’t | 


you think it looks better than dirty ribbons or 
torn lace?” 

“You look fine, all right,” Tilly conceded, ‘but 
you wouldn’t wear a shirt-waist to a party:”’ 

“Rather than something that’s showy and not 
really nice,” Lorraine repeated. ‘Why, Tilly, it’s 
you that really count—not your clothes.” 

“I'd like to see anybody that believes that!” 
Tilly sniffed. Yet Lorraine saw that she was 
impressed. 

A few days later Lorraine appeared at Madame 
Dupont’s. She wanted a hat for an afternoon 
reception. Something must have gone wrong with 
Lorraine that day. She was not usually exacting; 
but this time nothing in the whole shop suited 
her. Apprentices pulled out box after box; 
workers were hurriedly summoned from the work- 
room; even madame herself, recognizing an emer- 
gency, condescended to plead. But nothing 
pleased Lorraine. 

“T must have something different,” she declared, 
“something unique and individual. You know, 
Madame Dupont, how people judge you by what 
you wear and —” 

She broke off suddenly. Across a pile of boxes 
a child’s sharp eyes met hers with a mocking 
gleam. 

® ¢ 


WHERE ORPIMENT IS FOUND. 


1GH on the flanks of Tirich Mir, one of the 
H snow-clad, giant Himalayas of Chitral, are 

the mines where orpiment is found. Orpi- 
ment is a flaky, flexible mineral, a compound of 
arsenic and sulphur, the basis of certain beau- 
tiful yellow pigments—the auripigmentum of the 
ancients. In “Sport and Life in the Farther Him- 
alayas,” Major Kennion describes his visit to 
these workings—the first visit to them, he was 
told, ever made by a European. 


The holes through which the mines are entered 
are in the face of a precipitous rock, and are 
reached by a narrow, downward - sloping ledge. 
They were about large enough for a hyena to walk 
into without inconvenience. On my arrival, five 
or six men, with bloodshot eyes and faces covered 
with yellow dust, crawled out. Although not in- 
—_— to health, the orpiment, I was told, affected 
he hands of the miners in a peculiar way. That 
was obvious enough; the hands of many of the 
men I saw were shrunken to the bone, of a dark 
slaty color, and covered with knots and excres- 
cences. 


I told my guide to lead on, and he Siocmpeases 
into one of the holes. I followed more deliber- 
ately, surprised at being able to getinatall. After 


crawling a few pee, we found ourselves in a 
small chamber about eighteen feet long, in which 
aman could stand aprien. The air was fresher 
than I had expected, but there was no orpiment in 


sight. 

>. the farther corner there was what looked 
like a well, and toward this my guide led me. 
Following his example, I sat on the floor and let 
myself down, feet foremost, into this dark ‘and 
narrow hole. The shaft did not go straight down, 
and on the whole it was easier to descend than a 
factory chimney, for here and there were project- 
ing ledges on which you could rest your toes. But 
for any one except a sweep or an orpiment-miner 
it was difficult enough. 

After descending some twenty feet, I felt m 
leas swinging in space, a hand grasped one foo’ 
guided it to a rock, and I let myself down on solid 
earth. Iwas in another chamber smaller than the 
first, and stuffier. But still there was no orpiment. 
A hole sgpeared to lead away in a downward 
direction from the farther end of the chamber, and 
on one side a lot of débris had fallen. My guide 
cheerfully told me that this was the grave of eight 
men, who had been buried under this fall of stone 
while working at the end of the passage. 

My guide now disappeared into the hole, and I 
had to follow. There was no room to crawl; you 
had to lie down and work yourself along with 

our toes. The air was foul and full of sulphurous 

ust. If it had been possible to turn round and 
retreat, 1 think I should have done so. After 
traversing forty feet—which seemed as many miles 
—in this painful manner, we reached another 
chamber, in which it was possible to sit up. 

Here at last was the orpiment, and it was almost 
worth the trouble of coming tosee. Except where 
the roof was blackened by our torches,—the miners 
do their work in the dark for the sake of purer air, 
—the walls of the mine seemed a dazzling, scin- 
tillating mosaic of gold and rubies. The light was 
thrown back from an infinite number of gl ttering 

ints, in which every shade of red and yellow, 

rom the —— ruby to the most brilliant scarlet, 
from old gold to the palest sulphur, were inter- 
mingled to form an indescribable blaze of color. 

r admiring this subterranean splendor for 
a while, and breaking off a few specimens of va- 
rious hues, I began to long for the upper air. So 
we i the ascent from Avernus, which I was 
— to find considerably easier than the 
escent. 
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“SKOOKUM SALMON.” 


NCLE Ben Brown was one of the earliest 

settlers in Oregon. He was an intelligent 

man with a keen sense of humor, and his 
tales of pioneer days always drew an interested 
audience. This story is one of the most popular: 


There used to be lots of Indians on the Rogue 
River when I came here. And they sometimes 
did mighty queer things. There is a place above 
Gold Hill called the Dardanelles, where the river 
rushes between steep rocks, with a big. quiet pool 
below. Here miners and others packing between 
California and Oregon in the early days used to 
cross. Indians would often hang round there and 
make a little money ferrying the packers across 
the river. 

1 was camped at the Dardanelles in ’53, and one 
evening a fe came along, going south. An 
Indian was there with hiscanoe. He’d been sittin 
ona stone foran hour or more without moving, an 
watching the big salmon that kept shooting out of 
the pool, upending like a stick of cord-wood, an 
then lunging back into the water. No doubt he 
was thinking how good a steak off one of those 
salmon would ite. he packer soon made a 
bargain with the Indian to take him over. 

The Indian piled most of the pack in the front 
of the canoe, and took his seat in the middle. The 
white man sat behind, and towed his horse at 
the end of a lariat. The packer had an old, fat- 
barreled, sawed-off musket, called a “‘yauger,” that 
the Indian laid across the pack in front of him. 
Half-way across he stopped paddling, and squinted 
down into the water. e saw a monster salmon 
right under the canoe. Grunting ‘“‘ Skookum 
salmon!” he dropped the paddle, and grabbing up 
the yauger, rammed it into the water up to the 
locks, took aim, and discharged it. 

I guess he didn’t know that he couldn’t blow a 
hole in the Rogue River with a gun without start- 
ling results. The canoe turned over like a flash. 
Pieces of the old yauger went twenty feet into the 
air. The Indian and the white man both disap- 
peared. Presently the ker came up and began 
to swim round, trying to collect his goods, sput- 
tering, and —- severely critical remarks about 
Indians in general. 

The Indian didn’t come up for some time. When 





he did, it was near the foot of the pool. His face 
was covered with blood. In two plunges, he made 
shore on the other side at the foot of the rapids, 
rushed up the , and stopped a moment to 
brush the wet hair hurriedly out of hiseyes. Then 
with one dazed look in my direction, he exclaimed, 
“Hoosh, hoosh!”’ and dived into the brush. He 
must have thought that the salmon or the gun or 
the river was bewitched, for I never saw him 
again on Rogue River. So far as I know, the 





salmon was uninjured. 
’ i] 
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HREE tiny spheres of speckled blue, 
Within an orchard nest, 

Tucked tenderly away beneath 

A wild bird’s downy breast, | 

While long, sweet days of springtime pass 

On tiptoe through the blowing grass. 


Frail, almost, as the dews that string 
Their beads in the green nook, 

Or petals of the apple flowers 

That drop into the brook, 

When overbold the sunbeams grow, 
And with hot fingers touch thin snow. 


And yet what miracle of life 

Is held in each small cell, 

The soul of summer lit with joy, 
No words could ever tell; 
Enchantments of the breezy blue; 
The thrill of mornings always new. 


Songs whose wild passion of delight 
The aching world shall ease, 

Wings that in ecstasy of flight 

Shall sweep wide lands and seas, 
Aud carry everywhere a dream 

Of heaven in their joyous gleam. 
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THE MACARONIS. 


IME, which so easily dims the remembrance 
| even of the great facts of history, speedily 
buries its minor incidents in oblivion. In 
accordance with this law, the once wide fame 
of the Macaronis has disappeared. According to 
Mr. N. Pearson, in his “Society Sketches in the 
Eighteenth Century,” the jingle that describes the 
feather in Yankee Doodle’s hat is almost the only 
familiar reference to them that survives. 


Everything fashionable was once “da la Maca- 
roni.” There were the Turf Macaronis, the Parade 
Macaronis, Macaroni Dancing Masters, and, 
strangely enough, Macaroni Scholars and Grub 
Street Macaronis. Even ; 


fined @ la Macaroni. 

The original Maca- 
ronis, who got their name 
from their actual or sup- 

introduction of 
talian macaroni into 
England, formed a sort 
of er circle at Al- 
mack’sclub. They were 
mostly very young men 
fond of foreign trave 
and of copying or exag- : f 
gerating foreigncustoms f ~ oe set 
strange to England. 
They indulged themselves without restraint in 
every fashionable extravagance that caught their 
fancy, and made themselves so conspicuous that 
Almack’s soon became known as “the Macaroni 
Club.” Their leading spirit 
was no other than Charles 
James Fox. 

Fox seems to have been 
responsible for one of the 
most striking peculiarities 
of the Macaroni costume. 
In the Macaroni and_The- 
atrical Magazine for Janu- 

, 1773, we are told that 
“To him the Macaroni world 
is indebted for many 
provements in the articles 
of dress, ey for 
renewing that fashion laid 
aside since the beginnin 
of the present century—red- 
heeled shoes!” 


had a bad 
reputation as gamesters. While at play the 
wore frieze greatcoats and high-crowned, broad- 
brimmed straw hats, adorned with flowers and 
ribbons. The dress of the later Macaronis em- 
bodied the principle of extravagant contrasts: an 
iffure surmounted by a diminutive 
cocked hat, tightly cut clothes with a tasseled 
walking-stick, small shoes and a big bouquet of 
flowers! 

But as far as the early Macaronis are concerned, 
their dress, although overelaborate, does not seem 
to have been fantastic or grotesque. Moreover, 
there was a deal about them to redeem their 
fopperies. The foreign travel on which they in- 
sisted was, for example, a humanizing influence 
that unquestionably helped to broaden the national 
point of view. 
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WHITE ANTS AND “DRIVERS.” 


HE great enemy of the builder in West Africa 

is the white ant. This tiny creature has a 

most voracious appetite for wood, although 

certain kinds, writes Captain Haywood in“Through 

Timbuctu and Across the Great Sahara,”’—among 

others the doom-palm and the co¢onut-palm,—are 
impervious to his attacks. ‘ 


White ants always work in large numbers. They 
can be seen traveling along in armies of several 
thousand, marching in single file or two deep, and 
following a little groove or channel that they 
have excavated for themselves. You first detect 
their presence in wood, if you are lucky, by 
observing a narrow gtreak of earth along the 
object they are attacking. This is in reality a 
tunnel, which covers them and affords them shelter 
while they work at the wood underneath. They 
are most persistent little creatures, and seldom 
abandon the object they are devouring until they 
have eaten right through it. 

f you are not fortunate enough to discover their 
presence through the appearance of the earthen 
tunnel, your first intimation of their presence will 
_ be received from the sudden collapse of 
he particular article upon which they have con- 
centrated their efforts. If this happens to be one 
of the uprights that support the roof of your house, 
even if roa have the luck to escape without 

rsona! injury. you will find it trying to have your 

gowy drop og a about — ears. 

The driver-ant is found only in bush country, and 





is more snnering than the white ant. His = 
~~ hobb: iting. He is certainly an adept 
in the art of biting, as his unlucky victim soon 
discovers. Once he and his fellows have settled 
on a victim, they swarm mercilessly over him in 
thousands, and if left to work their evil wa 
unmolested, they will not leave the object of their 
attacks until they have devoured it. 

One night I had gone to bed tired, after a long 
day’s march, when I suddenly woke, with unpleas- 
an aang pens in my legs. I quickly realized 
that I had been attacked wy “drivers.” Leaping 
out of bed and striking a light, I discovered 
my blankets were covered with a black swarm o: 
these horrible creatures, several of which had 
settled themselves on my limbs with some tenacity. 

On summoning my servant, we tracked the long 
line ae oe 4 a hundred yards. The only chance 


of turnin 

that night was to light a fire across their tracks. 
To add to the general discomfort, it was Rouring 
with rain, and a fire was not an | 
kindle. However, at the cost of most of the kero- 
sene of which I was possessed, we managed to 
light a fire and head them off. 


A FAITHFUL SENTINEL. 
Te story of the little spaniel that prevented 








the capture of William of Orange is included 

by Gustav Kobbé in “A Tribute to the 
Dog.” According to Motley, the historian, the 
incident occurred on September 11, 1572, when Don 
Frederick, with a large force, established himself 
near the Havre gate of Mons, while the Prince of 
Orange was encamped within half a league of the 
same place. Don Frederick hazarded a night 
attack upon the prince’s camp, which nearly re- 
sulted in the capture of the prince himself. 


A chosen band of six hundred harquebusiers, 
attired as was customary in nocturnal expeditions, 
with their shirts outside their armor, > they 

t recognize each other in the darkness, were 
led by Julian Romero within the lines of the enemy. 
The sentinels were cut down, the whole army was 
surprised, and for a moment powerless, while for 
two hours long, from one o’clock in the morning 
until three, the Spaniards butchered their foes, 
hardly roused from their sleep, ignorant by how 
small a force they had been thus suddenly sur- 

rised, and unable in the confusion to distinguish 
etween friend and foe. 

The boldest, led by Julian in person, made at 
once for the prince's tent. His guards and himself 
were in profound sleep, but a small spaniel, that 
always passed the night upon his bed, was a more 
faithful sentinel. The creature sprang forward, 
barking furiously at the sound of hostile footsteps, 
and scratching his master’s face with his paws. 
There was but just time for the prince to mount a 
horse that was read dled, and to effect his 
escape through the darkness before his enemies 
sprang into his tent. His servants were cut down, 

$s master of the horse and two of the secretaries, 
who gained their saddles a moment later, all lost 
their lives; and but for the little dog’s watchful- 
ness, William of Orange, upon whose shoulders the 
whole weight of his country’s fortunes depended, 
would have been led within a week to an igno- 
minious death. Afterward, to his dying day, the 
yemee kept a spaniel of the same race in his bed- 
chamber. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT A PENNY. 


ERMANY, declares Mr. 8. Baring-Gould in 
(; his book, ‘“‘The Land of Teck,” is absolutely 

swathed in red tape. In illustration, he 
tells an experience of his own while journeying 
by rail from Ober-Lenningen to Owen. 


I asked at Ober-Lenningen for a third-class 
ticket to Owen, and supposing that I had got what 
I asked for, stepped into a third-class carriage. 
On these branch lines nearly every one travels 
fourth. Before reaching the next station,—only a 
mile from Ober-Lenningen, in fact,—the eee or 
ey “Hah!” he said. ‘You have a fourth- 
class ticket, and are in a third-class compartment. 
The fine is six marks.” 

I explained, and offered at once to pass into a 
fourth-class carriage or pay the difference in the 
price of the tickets. 

“That will not do. You have infringed the law, 
and must pay six marks,”’ the man insisted. 

“I get out at Owen, and will explain matters to 
the station-master,”’ I said. 

I did so. 

“The fine is six marks,” said the official, per- 
— y. : 

“But,” said I, “I demanded a third-class ticket, 
and was given one for which I had not asked. 
This was an oversight on the part of the clerk.” 

“You should have examined your ticket,” the 
station-master insisted. 

The train was delayed five minutes while we 
threshed out the question on the platform in great 
detail, and the other passengers craned their necks 
out of the windows of the carriages and listened 
with lively interest. At last, reluctantly, the sta- 
tion-master yielded; but I must pay the differ- 


ence. 
“What is it?” I asked. 
“One penny.” 
® © 


LABOR TROUBLE IN THE PIE BELT. 


N the course of some light-hearted comment on 

the decision of the authorities of a woman’s 

college in western Massachusetts, to banish pie 
from the girls’ midday meal, the New York Sun 
recalls the following incident of an earlier day in 
a neighboring region: 

Some twenty years ago a New York contractor 
was employe to build a fine country house in the 
Berkshire hills. The laborers, who were recruited 
from the neighboring villages, were boarded at 
near-by farmhouses. Before long they all went 
out on strike. The superintendent in charge was 
powerless. The coniractor hurriedly took an 
express-train for the Berkshires, and on arriving, 
immediately demanded an interview with the lead- 
ers of the strike. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded. ‘“What’s 
vere spevancet. i 

“‘We’re underfed,” said the spokesman. “You 
can’t expect us to work on empty stomachs. The 
com y has ft us here. It ought to see that we 
S wee! ed.” mente : 

“The compan 8 enou ave you properly 
fed,” said the builder. What is the frouble>” 

“We don’t get pie but once a day,” said the 
spokesman. 

“Abominable!” agreed the builder. ‘You shall 
have pie three times a day.” And they did, and 
there was an end of that strike. 


* ¢ 


HER NATURAL PROTECTOR. 


66 CLARA, we had a dreadful scare this 

O morning, a burglar scare!” said Mrs. Fink. 

“There was a frightful noise about two 

o’clock, and I got up. I turned on the light and 
looked down, to see a man’s legs sticking out from 
under the bed.” 

“Mercy, how dreadful! The burglar’s?” 

“No, my dear, my husband’s. He had heard the 
noise, too.” 
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A CARDBOARD OSTRICH. 
BY JOHN LUM. 
H, come, girls, and see this queer 
thing father has made!’’ Helen called. 
When Eleanor and Mary reached their 
father’s desk, they found Helen handling a 
cardboard figure. 
‘“‘That is nothing but the legs of a table 
father is going to make,’’ Eleanor remarked. 
“Tt is a table, isn’t it, father?’’ said Mary. 
‘“‘And you are going to make some chairs to 
match it. And then we can make some paper 


an ma 


dolls to sit in the chairs, and we can have a 
party with pretend ice-cream. ’’ 

‘*Let’s have manila ice-cream,’’ said Helen. 

‘*Manila!’’ Eleanor said. ‘It’s Manila 
wrapping-paper !’’ 

Before they agreed upon the right name of 
the ice-cream, their father had cut out another 
queerly shaped figure. 

‘It’s a bird!’’ cried Helen. 

‘*Yes, itis a bird,’’ said their father. ‘‘This 
bird lives in the desert, and when it is fright- 
ened it hides its head in the 
sand and thinks no one can 
see it.’’ 

‘** An ostrich !’’ said all three 
at once. 

‘*Now I will bend the legs 
forward a little way on the 
dotted line down the middle, 
and bend the wings backward 
on the dotted lines on the 
sides, ’’ said ‘their father. ‘‘Then I will fit the 
notch in the legs into the notch in the body. 
Now let us see if it will stand up.’’ 

He put the bird down on his desk, and it 
stood firmly. 

‘Is it hiding in the sand?’’ asked Helen. 

‘*No, it is supposed to be eating,’’ her father 
replied. ‘‘Now if you have some thin card- 
board, you can make a lot of ostriches, and 
pretend you are going to get feathers from 
them for your dolls’ hats. ’’ 

‘‘When they are colored, we will put them 
with our other cardboard figures, ’’ said Eleanor. 


an <r 
THE LACE- TREE. 


BY VIRGINIA FARLEY. 

“TT is almost done! I am so happy!’’ joy- 
ously shouted Orlena, when she came in 
from the kindergarten and saw that Aunt 

Lois had nearly finished the doll’s dress. 

_ **¥es,’? said Aunt Lois, ‘‘when I have fin- 

ished stitching on the lace the dress will be 

ready for her dollship, Miss Fredonia. ’’ 

‘Well, Fredonia will look pretty in this new 
dress,’? said Orlena. ‘“‘I had to pay every 

one of my twenty-five shiny pennies for the 
lace that is on this one dress !’’ 

**How would it please you to live where lace 
&TOWS On trees??? Aunt Lois asked. 

‘Honor bright, Aunt Lois, is there any 
place in all this big world where lace grows 
Da trees???” 

‘Yes, Orlena, lace grows on the lace-bark 
trees in Jamaica. The scientific name of the 
tree is Lagetta lintearia.”’ 

“The white, inner bark of the tree is lace- 
like’? Aunt Lois went on, when she saw that | 
Orlena was thoroughly interested. ‘‘ This | 
inner bark is taken from the tree at the proper | 











BY REBECCA DEMING MOORE. 
When Roberta gave a party we had a lovely time! 
We had the nicest things to eat and place- cards all in rime. 
We said, “ Yes, please,” and “ Thank you,” and we tried to do just right 


In everything they asked ‘us, lest 


they'd think us impolite. 


But when the party ended (although they did not say), 
I think the boys were rather glad to get outdoors and play. 


ee 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED PICTURE. 


BY MAUD L. CHAMBERLAIN. 


I] never cry at grandma’s when they have to comb my hair, 
But | sit still and very straight upon a high- backed chair. 


Of course | sit as | am told, that 


nurse may reach my head; 


And that is how I came to see the picture near the bed. 
They say it was my mother, when a little girl like me. 

But how she ever looked like that, | really do not see! 

Her hair is plastered down so tight, without a braid or curls, 


And she does not have the high, 


big bows like other little girls. 


She wears a funny checkered dress, so very plain and tight; 
But you should see her great black eyes, they are so clear and bright! | 
They seem to look right through me, and | seem to hear her say, 


“Be brave! Don’t cry! 


It's over soon; 


then you can go and play.” 
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time, and soaked in clean water. until it is soft 
and pliable. Then it is stretched sideways 
and dried. This stretched bark is so wonder- 
fully like lace that it is used as you use lace. 
Collars, ruffles, caps, and a great many other 
things are made of the lace bark, and they are 
pretty, too. I have seen a beautiful table-cover 
that came from Jamaica, which was made of 
lace that grew on the lace-bark tree. 





‘“*It is said that long ago a governor of 
Jamaica presented King Charles II with a 
cravat made of this lace. 

‘*T believe that is all I know about the lofty 
lace-tree, and I have put the last stitch into 
Fredonia’s dress. ’’ 

Orlena gave Aunt Lois a ‘‘thank-you’’ hug, 
and scampered away to see how Fredonia 
would look in her new finery. 


PRO AES rs 
. TONY BEAR'S BIRTHDAY. 


BY ANNE SYKES SCHULTZE. 


IME to get up, Tony Bear!’’ called 

T Mother Bear, when the Warm Time 

came. 

‘*Y-e-e-s!’’ yawned Tony Bear; but he did 
not come from his snug bed in the hollow tree, 
where he had slept all the Long Cold Time. 

Mother Bear lay in the warm sun and rolled 
in the clean pine-needles. 

‘*Tony Bear, get up this minute!’’ she said 
at last; and then dear, wee, furry Tony Bear 





crawled out of the warm nest in the bed-tree. 
‘‘I’m not comfy,’’ said he. ‘‘My fur coat 


is full of moss and sticks, and I’m hungry.’’ | with candles, and ice-cream !’’ 
So Mother Bear brushed and combed Tony | 


Bear with her paw, and rolled him in the 
white sand until he was sleek and shiny. 
Then she said, ‘‘Come with me, and get some | 
food in the wood. ”? 

Tony Bear was, oh, so thin! He tried to 
walk, but his feet were lame. He sat right | 
down on the ground under an evergreen bush. 

**T can’t walk ; it hurts me!’’ he said, crossly ; | 
so Mother Bear went alone to look for food. | 

By and by Boy and Girl came. They did | 
not see Tony Bear sitting under the thick bush, | 
but he could hear every word they said. 

‘‘What are we to have on my birthday?’’ | 

asked Boy. ‘‘A big frosted cake with candles ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Girl. 

‘** And ice-cream ?’’ said Boy, with eagerness. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Girl, ‘‘all the things you like | 
best. ” | 

‘*What do you like best? We’ll have that, 

too,’’ said Boy, who was always glad to share. 


‘*T think I like pineapple best,’’ said Girl. 

‘‘What is a pineapple?’ asked Boy, who 
was very little, and asked many questions. 

‘*A pineapple is a round, brown fruit. It 


is covered with sharp, sharp prickles, that | 


hurt your hands if you touch 
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tree,’’ said Tony Bear, and he put his sharp 
claws into the bark. Up and up he went, till 
he came to the very limb. 

‘*Now I will knock it off,’’ said Tony Bear, 
and he put his paw out, and—what do you 
think? ‘The round, brown, prickly thing was 
not a pineapple at all! It was Mr. Porcupine 
—a little animal that lives in the woods. Mr. 
Porcupine is a surly fellow, who does not like 
to have any one come near him. Mr. Porcu- 
pine rolled himself up tighter than ever, until 
all his prickles stuck straight up in the air. 
He was very cross! 

‘*Pineapple,’’ said Tony Bear, ‘‘let me pick 
you. ’’ 
| ‘The very idea! I’m not a pineapple,’’ 
| said Mr. Porcupine, ‘‘and if you try to eat 
|me you will be sorry!’”? and he made his 
prickles taller and sharper. 

‘“*You must be a pineapple,’’ said Tony 
Bear. ‘‘You are round and brown and prickly, 
and grow on a tree. I’m sure you are sweet, 
and I’m going to eat you for my birthday.’’ 
He put out his paw and knocked Mr. Porcu- 
pine off the tree. 

When Tony Bear slid down, he found Mr. 
Porcupine in a ball that looked more like a 
| pineapple than ever. He started to turn him 
| over. Then—O dear! O dear!—all the sharp 
prickles stuck in his nose and would not come 
| out! 

How Tony Bear did feel! 

he had been good! 

He ran and he ran and he ran, 

came to his home. 

‘*Wah! wah! wah! Wah! wah! wah!’’ cried 
| Tony Bear, and Mother Bear came out of the 
| hollow tree. How sad she felt! 
| ‘**T have not been good!’’ cried Tony Bear. 

‘*Be good now, then,’’ said Mother Bear, 
and she took all the prickles out of his poor 
nose and made his fur coat nice. 'Then—what 
do you think? All the little bears that live 
in the wood came. 

‘Happy birthday, Tony Bear!’’ they cried, 
and then they played and played and played 
every one of the games that baby bears know. 
At last they had a supper of everything a bear 
likes best—even the good food that the bees 
make. 








How he did wish 


until he 








***Um-um-um!’’ said Tony Bear. ‘I don’t 
wish a pineapple for my supper. I like the 
sweet food that the bees make. I wish | had 


a birthday every day.’’ 





them; but when you open it— 
oh, it is sweet and good,’’ said 
Girl. And then the two ran 
away. 

‘*Nobody lets me have a 
party, and a big frosted cake 





said Tony Bear. He turned 
his back right on his good, 
kind mother, and ran away 
all alone through the wood. 

He looked and looked and 
looked, but he saw no pine- 
apple-trees. He saw the oak, 
| the pine and the maple, and 
many other trees that all wise 
bears know. 

He ran and ran and ran, 
looking up into all the trees. 
By and by he stopped. 

‘*There is a pineapple-tree, ’’ 
‘he said. ‘It has one pine- 
| apple on it.”? 

He had seen on a branch of 
a small tree near the trunk 
|something round and brown 
and very prickly. 

**I will climb this wonderful 
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HE most pictur-| dreadful sorry I trod 





esque feature of 
the town was Canterbury poorhouse. Wan- 
dering artists came from far and near to sketch 
the quaint old dwelling; and sometimes one of 
them, in search of water or of information, 
would find Old Veasey sunning himself on 
the oak settle by the well, and crave permis- 
sion to sketch him also. 

If one went close and looked within the 
moss-grown well-curb, across which lay the 
shadow of the. overhanging sweep, one saw 
that everywhere, in cleft and crack and cranny, 
green ferns and little vines and long, slim- 
bladed grasses grew, and pictured themselves 
in the cool, dark mirror below. Also, if one 
studied closely the patient face of Old Veasey, 
one saw that, despite the hoariness of age and 
the overhanging shadow of his poverty, there 
was that in the old man’s eyes which told of 
depths withheld, and of many a fair, green- 
springing memory and hope. 

Few looked thus closely now, save Angelot; 
and she, perhaps because her eyes, when she 
stood on tiptoe, were on a level with the old 
man’s eyes as he sat leaning on his knobby 
stick; but because always the child best under- 
stands the child, she found wealth of sympathy 
and comradeship beneath that withered outer 
husk of old mortality. 

The keeper of the poorhouse and his wife 
were thrifty, kindly people. Conscience with 
them was Janus-faced, looking both to the 
comfort of the paupers and the profit of the 
town. Oftentimes, in the absorption of these 
two interests, their own profit was forgotten, 
yet resulted none the less. 

For thirty years, through ups and downs of 
party and politics, John and Abigail Sturdy 
had kept the town farm and cared for the town 
poor. The farm was a large one. It stretched 
away to the south as far as Sumner’s woods, 
and Boundary Brook meadows, on the north, 
were where Farmer Sturdy cut his swale hay. 

To the west rose Wildcat Hill, and toward 
the east, at the far end of the cow lane, lay 
the burying-ground. 

Most of Old Veasey’s friends were in the 
burying-ground. Thither, on sunny after- 
noons in spring and fall, and often at sunset 
of a summer’s day, the old man would make 
his way along the winding lane, supported 
physically by his knobby stick and socially by 
Angelot, and ‘‘go a-visiting.’’ Angelot dearly 
loved these mortuary strolls. To her the quiet 
folk represented society in its fulness. With 
her little hands clasping a huge bunch made 
up of every bloom that tangled the hedgerows, 
she would pace sedately along the grass-grown 
paths by her old friend’s side, making her 
round of calls, and laying softly upon each 
grassy mound in turn a fern, a daisy or a wild 
rose, as one leaves a card. 

There was one young girl to whom she 
always brought spring flowers—violets, anem- 
ones and bright marsh-marigolds. Her name 
was ‘‘Beuly,’’ according to Old Veasey, and 
he stated that when they went a-maying, long 
ago, Beuly was always queen. She was queen 
still; for although her girlish hands had 
dropped the scepter while life was yet in its 
spring, two faithful, humble subjects invaria- 
bly paid homage to her on the first of May; 
and while Angelot hung the flower crown upon 
the simple headstone and scattered tribute of 
every early bloom upon the short, green grave, 
Old Veasey would lean attentive on his stick, 
and shaking his head, would mutter, tooth- 
lessly, ‘‘A pooty gal, a pooty gal was Beuly!’’ 

Then there was Thomas Burrage—‘‘Long 
Tom, ’’ Old Veasey called him, and often bade 
his listener note the wide stretch from moss- 
grown slab to deeply sunken footstone. 

‘*Six foot four in his stockings, sir, Tommy 
stood! He was a fine figur’ ofa man. Strong 
an’ willin’. There’s many a wus man than 
Tommy.’”’ 

On one gray headstone, ‘‘Sacred to the 
memory of Betsey Bales,’’ beneath the outlined 
head and wings of a portentous cherub, were 
inscribed words that seemed to Angelot eloquent 
in language and in suggestion: 

A Faithful Daughter, Sister, Friend, 
She made a Meek and Pious End. 
She Died in Peace and in her Bed. 
What more can be, or need be, said? 

Nevertheless, Old Veasey did have more to 
say. ‘‘It never was quite clear to my mind 
whuther the man that drawed that head-piece 
meant it for an angel ora cat. Looks as much 
like an old tom-cat as anything; an’ it orter. 
My, what a hand Miss Betsey was for cats! 









on your cat. I never 
meant to,’ says I. I was tellin’ the truth that 
time, anyhow, an’ she see I was. 

‘**Come right in, Lemuel,’ says she, ‘an’ 
have some gingerbread. What have you got in 
your arms?’ So then I thought, seein’ truth 
paid so well, I’d stick to it; an’ I up an’ told 
her all about the kittens. I was afraid she’d 
be mad; but she only laughed, an’ unhitched 
them forty claws from my jacket, an’ give me 
some more gingerbread. She never told on 
me, neither. Miss Betsey was a virtuous 
woman, if ever there was one, an’ she made 
the best gingerbread ever I eat.’’ 

Angelot softly stroked the ferocious cherub, 
and laid a particularly choice posy on good 
Miss Betsey. Another time, she thought, she 
would bring gray ‘‘pussies’’ from the brookside 
for this tender custodian of cats. 

At the east end of the little hillside burying- 
ground resided one whom they seldom got so 
far as to call upon, yet who, to Angelot’s mind, 
had the most attractive resting- 
place of all. And so, one warm 
September afternoon, when Old 
Veasey wakened from his after- 
dinner nap, he found the child 
beside him, her gingham sunbonnet 
on her head, a small, covered tin 
pail in her hand. 

**Do you feel pretty well, Uncle 
Vea?’’ she asked,earnestly. ‘‘Be- 
cause if you do, we can go and 
take tea with Miss Eunice.’’ 

For answer Old Veasey smiled 
a smile of toothless acquiescence, 
and rose slowly to his feet. He 
hobbled with dignity across the 
yard, holding himself as nearly 
erect as possible, and resolutely 
forbearing to make use of the 
knobby stick until he was well out 
of sight from the kitchen windows. 
But once fairly in the lane, he 
paused; and gazing judiciously 
about him as if to determine the 
direction of their walk, he con- 
tinued to gaze until a certain diffi- 
culty of breathing had subsided 
sufficiently to allow of speech. 

The lane was crooked in the first 
place, and Angelot’s sources of 
floral supply were located in such 
erratic wise that the old man and 
the child traveled a devious track 
before they even entered upon the 
solemn precincts of the burying- 
ground. The wooden turnstile 
yielded, with a reluctant creak, to 
the little girl’s slight pressure, and 
groaned outright beneath Old 
Veasey’s heavier touch, as if it resented his 
tenacious vitality. What business had tran- 
sients within that silent hostelry, whose guests, 
registered for all time, were slumbering the 
long, dark night away, till Gabriel, like a 
call-boy, should speed from door to door along 
the quiet corridors and bid them forth? 

‘*What a risin’,’? mumbled Old Veasey, half 
to himself, half to whom it might concern, 
‘twhat a risin’ there’ll be then !’’ 

‘*All at once, Uncle Vea? Will they all 
come out at once? Miss Betsey, and Long 
Tom, and Beuly, and gra’ma’am, and all?’’ 

‘*All to once, child; an’ all in white, an’ all 
a-singin’. I don’t know, though, about Tom. 
He never could turn a tune to save him. 
Tom’ll be kinder out o’ place in heaven, 
seems’s if. But we sh’ll see, we sh’ll see! 
I guess we’ll all be pervided for somehow. ’’ 

‘**The Lord will provide!’ ’’ read Angelot, 
from a gray, moss-grown slab. 

‘*That’s it,’’ said Old Veasey, serene in a 
faith as strong as it was vague, ‘‘yes, sir, 
that’s it.’’ 

Passing slowly from grave to grave, and 
pausing here to place a flower and there to 


linger over some half-effaced inscription that | 
to thinkin’ o’ such things in that weather’s 


the child, with happy patience and slender 
brown forefinger, traced out and read to her 
companion, they came at last to the ‘‘far side, ’’ 
to the highest point of the enclosure, the three 
big pines and Miss Eunice. 

Old Veasey seated himself, with a satisfied 
sigh, on the weather-beaten bench fixed between 
the two largest of the veteran trees, and lean- 
ing restfully back against a brown, sun-warmed 
trunk, watched Angelot as she set the tin pail 
in the shade and proceeded to deck their hostess 
with purple asters and gay goldenrod. The 


| breeze stirred the aromatic boughs above them 


One o’ the first things I can remember of was | with a low, surf-like whispering. The dry 


my mother sendin’ me, arter dark, to drop | 
two black an’ white kittens at Miss Betsey’s | 


door. Well, sir, when I got there, the steps 
was plumb full o’ cats. Just as I squat down | 


the western sky. 


needles lay soft and sunshiny beneath their 
feet. Across the wide intervale, beyond the 
boundary wall, Wildcat Hill rose blue against 
Angelot, her decorative work 


to lay the new ones close by the door I trod | completed, came and stood by the old man’s 


on a tail, an’ my, how that cat did yowl! | 
Miss Betsey, she come flyin’ out, an’ there was 
I, kittens an’ all. 


side. 
‘*Isn’t it beautiful, Uncle Vea??? 
‘*Yes, child, yes. It’s sightly. Law, how 


‘***Miss Betsey,’ says I, all a-trimble, ‘I’m | many times I’ve heared her say that! She 





chose the spot herself, an’ I don’t hardly see | 


as it could be bettered. If ever I die I’d like 
to lay here, too.’’ 

‘*Tt’ll be a nice place to rise, won’t it?’’ 
said Angelot. ‘‘Shall I give you some bread 
and butter, Uncle Yea?’’ 

The old man helped himself from the pail 
offered to him; but as he munched the soft 
white slice from which the good matron had 
thoughtfully trimmed the crust, his memory 
fed on more ethereal food. 

‘*T was just turned fifteen,’’ he mumbled, 
musingly, ‘‘when fust I see her.’’ And then 
his lean jaws ceased to work, while his gaze 
went wandering off as if he saw her still. 

‘*Was she pretty, Uncle Vea?’’ asked Ange- 
lot, deftly tucking a bit of cheese into the old 
man’s hand. The matron had charged her to 
see that he ate a good supper after his walk. 

‘*Wa’n’t she pooty! Ye don’t see no such 
skins as hern nowadays. An’ her hair all in 
shiny curls, an’ her eyes as dark, an’ her 
voice as sweet! She never riz it none, an’ yet 
ye could alwus hear every word she said. ’’ 

‘*And she loved flowers,’’ put in Angelot, 
glancing at the asters and goldenrod. 

**‘Loved’em? Ish’d say shedid! I worked 
in Squire Whitcher’s gardin goin’ on twenty 
year, an’ there wa’n’t never a summer day, 
when she had her health, but what Miss Eunice 
was out there, workin’ alongside. No one 
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HIS GAZE WENT WANDERING OFF AS IF HE SAW 


HER STILL. 


in Canterbury had such flowers as Squire 
Whitcher, an’ ’twas all her doin’. She coaxed 
’em an’ coaxed ’em till they couldn’t help 
growin’. Noonecould withstan’ Miss Eynice; 
no one but Carter Means, an’ he couldn’t till 
arter—arter it happened. The low-bred cur!’’ 
Old Veasey’s hand clenched and his faded eyes 
flashed. 

‘*What happened, Uncle Vea?’’ asked Ange- 
lot, proffering her pail anew. 

‘*‘Why, ye see,’’ said the old man, absently 
helping himself to a doughnut, ‘Squire 
Whitcher was a man that couldn’t never set 
still. He’d ben a driver in his time, an’ 
when he got along in years, so’t he had to 
give up some, he took to putterin’ round. 
There wa’n’t hardly a day but what he’d find 
somethin’ to do ’bout the house. Miss Eunice, 
she sot a deal by her gran’ther, an’ she used 
to foller him round to see that nothin’ went 
wrong with him. She was gettin’ ready to be 
married then, an’ she’d ketch up some little 
bit o’ work when she see the old man start, 
an’ go along, too, gettin’ in a few stitches now 
an’ then, between whiles. One day they was 
settin’ out on the verandy. It was August, 





an’ hotter’n hot. Whatever sot the old feller 


more’n I know, but all to once he took it into 
his head that ’twas time his office stove was 
got down outer the shed chamber, an’ seen to, 
ready fer winter. Miss Eunice she never con- 
terdicted him, so she called, me to come an’ 
help, an’ she stood lookin’ at us while we got 
the old thing out. Lawsy, I can see her now!’’ 

‘‘Eat your doughnut, Uncle Vea,’’ put in 
Angelot, softly; but the old man only glanced 
vaguely at the puffy brown ring lying on the 
red bandanna, spread so carefully over his 
threadbare knees, and rambled on: 

‘*She was sewin’ on some pink silk frillin’ 
stuff, an’ she’d hung the long strip round her 
neck to keep it out o’ harm’s way, an’ if June 
roses had faces they might manage to look 
some as she did. I was tuggin’ away at the 
stove, an’ starin’ at her, when all to once the 
thing took a slide, an’ —’’ Old Veasey’s chin 
was quivering. ; 

He gathered up the red bandanna with 





hasty, tremulous fingers. The fat doughnut 





fell unheeded to the ground and rolled away. 
Angelot’s face expressed both sympathy and 
curiosity. 

‘*And what, Uncle Vea?’’ 

‘*Whoever stuck that old Franklin stove up 
atop o’ things, like that, I don’t know, nor I 
never did know; but whoever did was a fool; 
for they’d laid the soapstone foot-warmer atop 
o’ the stove, an’ when me an’ the squire 
reached up an’ lifted it down, of course we 
tilted it some. Well, sir, she see that heavy 
footstone a-comin’, an’ she sprung quicker’n a 
flash to save the old man’s head !’’ 

‘*PDid she?’’ broke forth Angelot, too eager 
to wait. 

**She saved him—she couldn’t save herself—’’ 
faltered Old Veasey, unconsciously voicing in 
Christian sorrow the great truth once voiced 
in Jewish scorn. 

**Did it hit her?’’ exclaimed Angelot, aghast. 

‘*Full in the face!’’ said Old Veasey, sol- 
emnly. ‘‘Full in that sweet, pooty face!’’ 

**Oh!’’ gasped the child; and for a time the 
only sound was the soft sighing of the wind 
among the pines. 

‘She got well arter a time,’’ said Old 
Veasey, presently, ‘‘an’ she took care o’ the 
old squire till he died. But she never got 
married. ’’ 

‘*‘Was her face—was it all spoiled?’’ asked 
Angelot, in hesitant pity. 

‘*Folks said so,’’ replied Old 
Veasey. ‘‘But she alwus looked 
pooty to me. ’”? 

‘‘And she was good, wasn’t 
she?’’ added the child. 

‘*Good? She was better’n good! 
She was mother’n sister’n brother 
to the hull neighborhood. There 
wa’n’t never any such a funer’] in 
Canterbury as hern. Folks come 
from far an’ near; this old pastur’ 
was black with ’em, an’ not a dry 
eye to be seen. Parson Fairfax 
spoke words that day that’ll never 
be forgot. ‘Behold, how they loved 
her!’ he says, sweepin’ his arm 
round over the crowd. ‘Behold, 
how they loved her!’ An’ then 
he spoke for half an hour, stiddy, 
tellin’ ’em what they all knowed 
afore. ‘An’ when ye carve her 
moniment,’ he says, ‘let it be 
modest an’ simple an’ endurin’, like 
her own beautiful spirit. Don’t 
try to draw her picter in high- 
soundin’ terms on a block o’ stone,’ 
says he, ‘for ye can’t do it. The 
grandest epitaph she can ever 
have,’ says he, ‘is just two plain 
words—Eunice Whitcher.’ ’’ 

‘*They put poetry on Miss Bet- 
sey’s stone,’? said Angelot, her 
eyes on Miss Eunice’s brief inscrip- 
tion, which seemed, to her childish 
fancy, somewhat meager for a life 
so full. 

‘*Yes, yes. Well, Betsey was a 
good woman, too, a good-hearted, 
proper-behaved woman, but she 
wa’n’t so but what she could be sized up. 
Most names need a little proppin’. There 
ain’t but now an’ then one that can stan’ 
alone. ’’ 

The sun was sinking behind Wildcat Hill 
and all the slopes were clad in violet haze. 
Angelot fitted the tin cover into the still half- 
full pail, and Old Veasey rose slowly and 
stiffly to his feet. He had had something 
more than meat; yet now that the stimulus of 
his story had passed, he felt feebler, somehow, 
than usual. 

He laid one hand on the child’s shoulder to 
steady himself, while he stood for a moment 
looking off into the glory of the sunset, and as 
they moved together slowly down the hill, he 
kept it there, as if, all at once, the knobby stick 
was proving insufficient. Angelot glanced up 
from time to time, wondering at his increased 
infirmity. 

‘*We’ll come again before long, won’t we, 
Uncle Vea?’’ she said, as if to reassure them 
both. 

‘*Yes, child, yes,’’ said Old Veasey, shuffling 
slowly along the pathway. ‘‘It won’t'be long 
now.’’ 

Something in his manner made Angelot 
uneasy. Was it because of that uneaten bread 
and butter? 

She confided her misgivings to the kindly 
matron when that good lady, having seen the 
old man safe in his bed, came to see that the 
child was safe in hers. 

‘*No, ’twa’n’t wholly that,’’ said the busy, 
practical woman. ‘‘Poor Uncle Veasey is # 
very old man. We can’t expect him to last 
much longer. He’s liable to drop off most an} 
day now.’’ 

‘*Will they put him in the burying-ground,’’ 
asked Angelot, ‘‘with Miss Betsey and Lon: 
Tom and gra’ma’am and Miss Eunice?’’ 

‘*Yes, child, of course. That’s the plac 
provided for all of us.’’ 

‘*But he’ll rise,’’ said the child, wistfulls 
and then, quoting softly to herself Old V ease) 
words, ‘‘ ‘What a rising that’ll be!’ I wor 
der,’’ she sobbed suddenly, turning for hum: 
comfort to the kindly woman beside her, ai 
burying her face in that ample calico breas' 





‘*T wonder if Uncle Vea can turn a tune?’’ 
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THE MAGIC 
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T stood all alone in the center of the hee 
| white table. An odd-shaped jar it was—fat 

and jolly, with the poppies which adorned 
its mysterious sides all leaning over, as if a 
merry breeze in a frolicsome mood had set 
them on an endless chase after one another. 
On a single poppy, which served as a cover, 
sat a saucy Billiken, his tantalizing grin 
belying the seriousness of his mission as sole 
guardian of the magie jar. 

It was Myrtle who installed the magic jar 
in its place of honor. Returning from her last 
year’s course at the state normal school, tired 
but victorious, she had listened in silent, hor- 
rifled amazement to the reckless criticisms, 
complaints and general expressions of grouchi- 
ness which seemed to be the accustomed orbit 
of conversation at the evening meal. Hal’s 
soup was cold; Carl’s suit had not come from 
the tailor’s, and Hal had forgotten to call for 
it as he had promised; little Miss Bartlett 
started to eat the salad (which had onions in 
it) before she remembered she was to spend 
the evening out; Will pronounced a word in 
what Elsie King was cruel enough to term ‘‘a 
most original manner’’; and when the four 
boarders had finally dispersed, there was not 
one of them but what had felt the sting of 
some unfeeling word or act. 

For two days the poppy jar stood, an un- 
solved mystery, in the center of the table. 
Then one night, as they gathered about the 
dinner-table, each seemed to catch a wink 
from the grinning Billiken perched on the 
cover. A single white thread ran from the 
poppy jar to each plate, and there was a 
moment of breathless suspense as Myrtle 
laughingly lifted the unprotesting Billiken 
from his honored position as guardian, and at 
a signal from her, each thread was wound up, 
causing a dozen gorgeous yellow poppies to 
come dancing across the table to their respective 
owners. Then immediately sharp-eyed Nancy 
Fanning discovered the tiny note hidden in the 
heart of her poppy: ‘‘Please put on your blue 
silk right away after dinner, as an old friend 
is coming to spend the evening. He has blue 
eyes and wears glasses, and will bring a big 
box of marshmallows to roast.’’ 

‘*Tt’s Phil Martin !’’ she exclaimed, excitedly. 
‘‘He always used to bring marshmallows out 
home —’’ But her remarks were unheeded by 
the rest of the household, who had secrets of 
their own to digest. 

‘If mother will look under Ivanhoe on the 
living-room table, she will find something 
which will indicate the manner in which she 
is to spend the day to-morrow.’’ Away sped 
Mrs. Barker, for the first time in the memory 
of her children forgetting her duties as head 
of the family, cook, waitress and maid com- 
bined. In a moment she was back, waving 
over her head a round-trip ticket to Marshall, 
twenty miles distant, where resided her old- 
time friend and chum, Mrs. Ferris. At the 
familiar sight of the tableful of young folks 
dependent upon her efforts for their daily 
food. she halted, and the usual care-worn look 
came back to her eyes. 

“Of course I can’t think of leaving all of 
you for a day, but it was lovely of you to 
think of it, Myrtle, and it does really seem a 
pity to waste the ticket,’’ and she gazed with 
a sad look of renunciation upon the alluring 
bit of pasteboard she held in her hand. 

‘*Waste the ticket? Impossible!’’ ‘Such 
wild extravagance is quite beneath your dig- 
nity!”? ‘Do you really consider us such 
babies we can’t exist for a single day?’’ 
‘*We’ll each contribute a dish of something or 
other and eat picnic style.’’ Such a storm of 
protest! And at the end Myrtle, choking with | 

laughter at their suggestions, asked reproach- 
fully, ‘‘Don’t you honestly think you could | 
trust your appetites to my tender mercies for 
one single day?’ 

Shy Grace Bodwell almost shivered with 
excitement as she read and reread her mysteri- 
ous message: ‘‘Please call Main 4147 at 7.30 
to-night. ’” 

“It couldn’t be anything bad, could it?’ 
she whispered to Edith, sitting next to her. 

‘‘T should say not! It’s bound to be some- 
thing jolly, I should think, judging from the 
prodigious wink that Billiken is bestowing on 
you from over there by the sugar-bow]! 

‘Listen to this, will you?’’ Edith’s message 
was Officially sealed and stamped with an 
energy that had scattered the red wax in 
every direction. ‘*Mandate from the High 
Court of the Official Jester of the Barkers!’ 
With mock terror she broke the seal and un- 
‘olded the tiny sheet contained within the 
miniature envelope. ‘‘Repair at once to the 


piano and perform upon it the most difficult | 


selection in your repertoire. If you refuse, it 
is at your own peril! I have said it! Billi- 
ken. ’? 

‘Everybody protect their ear-drums, or the 
consequences be upon their own heads! I 
have said it!” 


This in Hal’s most dramatic 





POPPY JAR: 


CRIPPEN 


style. ‘‘And, Edith,’’ he begged, ‘‘if you love 
me, make it short!’’ 

Laughing and mystified, she obeyed the 
jester’s command, and bravely attacked a par- 
ticularly difficult symphony by her favorite 
composer; but instead of the half-discordant 
jangle that had rewarded her most heroic 
efforts in the past, the chords floated out pure 
and clear, and she broke off after the first few 
bars with a cry of delight: ‘‘You’ve had it 
tuned! O Myrtle, you are a dear!’’ 

Even Carl’s habitual gravity and silence 
melted before his most unexpected message: | 
‘*The buds on the LaFrance rose are just 
ready to open. You may have them all in | 
the morning for—any one you choose to give 
them to.’’ 

A genuine, unadulterated smile curved his | 
lips as he glanced up at Myrtle, and wondered 
how she had guessed his wish to present those 
first perfect specimens of rose beauty to a cer- 
tain girl who had a passion for roses. 

‘*That’s really awfully decent of you, sis- 
ter!’? was all he said; but Myrtle knew that 
her cherished rose-bush with its first few 
choice buds had won for her the first real 
feeling of affection this preoccupied brother 
had shown since her return. 

‘*And Myrtle is the only one left out!’’ Hal | 
announced, after he had followed his ‘‘lead’’ 
to the library, to a certain book and a certain 
page, where he found marked a quotation that 
he had been searching for for something over 
a week. 

**Indeed, you are entirely mistaken !’’ Myrtle 
answered, quickly. ‘‘I’ve had the time of my 
life!’ 

Much as she longed to suggest making the 
magic poppy jar a regular institution, to be 
upheld by regular contributions from every 
member of the family, she dared not jeopardize 
the success of her little experiment by any 
such procedure. Instead, she thoughtfully 
replaced the grinning Billiken as guardian of 
the empty jar, while every one eyed her in 
silence, waiting for some climax to the sur- 
prising hilarity that the contents of the poppy | 
jar had evoked. 
“T bet he’s got some joke still up his sleeve, | 

| 











just waiting for a good chance to spring it!’’ | 
Hal vouchsafed, by way of breaking the little, 
awkward silence. 

‘*No, I guess not — Why, yes— Oh, see!’’ 
and she drew forth a long strip of paper, | 
which she turned upside down and twisted 
in every direction in a vain endeavor to read. 

‘*Here, give it to me I’ll decipher it for 
you, ’’ Carl offered, with unaccustomed interest. 

“This is it! See, you start at the bottom 
and read up: ‘There is—a—strawberry—short- 
cake — in — the — kitchen.’ Well, by Jove, it | 
won’t stay in the kitchen very much longer if 
I have anything to say about it!’’ and he dis- 
appeared through the kitchen door with more 
haste than dignity, only to reappear a moment 
later bearing aloft a luscious, fresh, juicy 
strawberry shortcake. 

‘Ts it seven-thirty yet?’’ entreated Grace, 
torn between her love for shortcake and her 
curiosity regarding the telephone call. 

‘*T say! Let’s do this sort of thing real 
often!’? Hal was the one who finally voiced 
the general sentiment. ‘‘If one girl, all by 
her lonely,—except for mother chipping in at 
the end,—can plunge this tableful of grouches 
into such a state of reckless hilarity, if we 
| all chipped in there’s no telling what angels 
| we might become. Keep the smirking, con- | 
| ceited, self-satisfied little Billiken and his 
funny little poppy jar right here on the table, | 
| and let’s all of us conjure up jolly little sur- 
| prises, or jokes, or anything to promote a 
| general atmosphere of cheerfulness. ’’ 

‘*I think that would be perfectly lovely!’’ | 
breathed Grace, ecstatically. ‘‘Is it seven- 
thirty yet?’’ 

‘*Then whenever we have anything nice to 
tell any one, we’ll write a little note about it | 
and put it in the magic jar, and then—and | 
then —’’ 

‘*Please tell me if it’s seven-thirty yet?’’ | 
_ begged Grace. 

“Yes, it’s seven-twenty-eight, Grace! Oh, | 
my blue silk! I must hurry and put it on 
before Phil gets here!’’ 

And Billiken never once stopped grinning. | 








* 
} 
THE CHILD, FATHER OF THE MAN. | 
HE late Thomas B. Reed, when a lad, | 
T was requested to bail out a small boat | 
that had been leaking badly, and was 
almost full of water. 
“*T can’t do it,’’ replied Tom. 
stitutional. ’’ 
‘*What do you mean?’’ inquired the owner | 
of the boat. | 
‘** The Constitution of the U nited States says, ’’ 
replied the future statesman, ‘‘ that ‘exces- 
sive bail shall not be required’ of any man.’ | 


| 
| 


**Tt’s uncon- | 








Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
** Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’ (Adv. 


Schools and Colleges 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 








Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal | 


School, College or University. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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BUILDING FOOD 
TO BRING THE BABIES AROUND. 


When a little human machine (or a large one) 
goes wrong, nothing is so important as the selec- 
tion of food to bring it around again. 

“My little baby boy fifteen months old had 


pneumonia, then-came brain fever, and no sooner 


had he got over these than he began to cut teeth 
and, being so weak, he was frequently thrown into 
convulsions,” says a Colorado mother. 

“I decided a change might help, so took him to 
Kansas City for a visit. When we got there he 
was so very weak when he would cry he would 
sink away and seemed like he would die. 

“When I reached my sister’s home she said 
immediately that we must feed him Grape-Nuts 
and, although I had never used the food, we got 
some and for a few days just gave him the juice 
of Grape-Nuts and milk. He got stronger so 
quickly we were soon feeding him the Grape-Nuts 
itself and in a wonderfully short time he fattened 
right up and became strong and well. 

“That showed me something worth knowing 
and, when later on my little girl came, I raised 
her on Grape-Nuts and she is a strong, healthy 
baby and has been. You will see from the little 
photograph I send you what a strong, chubby 
youngster the boy is now, but he didn’t look 
anything like that before we found this nourishing 
food. Grape-Nuts nourished him back to strength 
when he was so weak he couldn’t keep any other 
food on his stomach.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

All children can be built to a more sturdy and 
healthy condition upon Grape-Nuts and cream. 
The food contains the elements nature demands, 
from which to make the soft gray filling in the 
nerve centres and brain. A well fed brain and 
strong, sturdy nerves absolutely insure a healthy 
body. 

Read the little book, “‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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BOYS MAKE MONEY 


Every — —— 

thes 

Nowhfage | ike’ i. 

quar zaw edge insures 

clean cut, A simple twist and its through. " Oale German 

pen Corer made. its a lifetime, can't rust, beautiful 
ce, absolutely sanitary. Retails for 25 cents. You 

abe Be rofit. Send 25 cents for plan and vesting 

-——¥, tisfuction guaranteed or money refunded, 

SPENGLER SPECIALTIES COMPANY, 
298 Olsen Building, 37 E. 26th Street, New York City 


















Send for Catalog 
All Latest Improvements 
Free Engine Clutch 
| OPEN TERRITORY FOR AGENTS 
| AMERICAN MOTOR WORKS, BROCKTON, Mass. 











Special Offer 


subscription and 25 cents extra. 


with five ball pendants. 
pocket. The 4 14-inch frame is designed in 


Special Offer 


25 cents extra. 





Of Special Interest To Ladies 


SOLID GERMAN SILVER MESH BAG 


NEW PERFORATED FRAME 


This solid German Silver Mesh Bag given post- 
paid to Companion subscribers only 
tween May 9th and June 29th secure and send us one new yearly 
Price of Bag $2.00, post-paid. 

ESH Bags are very popular this season. 
and will appeal to every woman of refinement and taste. 


solid German silver throughout, has the popular flaring shape, 
It has a white kid lining, and is supplied with an extra inside 


effect, and is the admiration of all who see 
16-inch Wrist Chain complete the fittings of this very dressy Bag. 


FINE ENGRAVED BRACELET, No. 


BEST QUALITY GOLD-FILLED 


This beautiful Bracelet given post-paid to Com- 
panion subscribers only who between May 9th 
and June 29th secure and send us one new yearly subscription and 
Price of Bracelet $2.25, post-paid. 


HE Bracelet here offered is of the finest gold-filled quality. 
and is one of the most popular styles of the season. 
inch in width, and is fitted with a Patent Safety Guard, which prevents it from 
slipping off the wrist, thereby avoiding all danger of loss. 
extensively worn this season, our Special Offer should attract much attention. 


As. these Offers include full value, new subscriptions sent for these 
articles cannot count toward a Perseverance Reward. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The style we offer is one of the newest, 
The Bag is made of 
and is ornamented 


the beautiful new engraved and perforated 
it. A convenient ball snap fastener and a 
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It is beautifully chased, 
It has a hinge joint, is 5-16- 


As Bracelets are being 
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THE. Meigs COMFY ANION is an illus- 

paper for all the family. 

Ite. subscription price is ‘0 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any, address in the 

United States, $2.26 to Ca .00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at the post: fice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


Hoy Se Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Money a. Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BLOOD PRESSURE. 


UCH is heard nowadays about 
“blood pressure.” Among val- 
etudinarians indeed it has become 
a sine qua non; he who cannot boast 
of a high blood pressure is of small 
consequence among them. There 
is, however, some significance in 
variations of blood pressure; an 
abnormally high blood pressure is 
not to be treated lightly—nor, for 
that matter, is one abnormally low. 
The term itself means simply the 
pressure of the flowing blood upon 
the walls of the arteries. When the heart con- 
tracts, it forces the blood into the arteries, and 
thus slightly distends their elastic walls. These 
in turn contract, and force the blood along into 
the minute arteries and capillaries through which 
it has to pass in order to enter the veins. 

Normally there is exact balance and adaptation ; 
but if the heart is enlarged, and beats too forcibly, 
if the elasticity of the arterial walls is diminished, 
if the combined area of the small arteries and 
capillaries is reduced, or if the blood is less fluid 
than is normal, the pressure is raised. 

The doctor determines the amount of pressure 
by means of an apparatus that measures the force 
required to stop the pulse beat at the wrist. This 
force is usually expressed in terms of the height 
of a column of mercury, the pressure of which 
equals the force needed to stop the pulse. Thus, 
when the blood pressure is one hundred and fifty, 
the compressive force required to stop the pulse 
equals that exerted by the weight of a column of 
mercury one hundred and fifty millimeters high. 

Blood pressure varies normally, according to 
age. In young children it is about one hundred; 
in adults under forty it is about one hundred and 
twenty-five; between fifty and sixty years it may 
be one hundred and forty or one hundred and fifty, 
and after sixty it may rise to one hundred and 
sixty or even more within the limits of health. 
The pressure varies also under the influence of 
various conditions; it is raised by overexertion, 
worry or excessive smoking, but becomes normal 
soon after the cause is removed. 

Only when the blood pressure is permanently | , 
raised has it any serious signiticance—and then it 
is not the blood pressure itself, but the cause 
behind it that threatens danger. 
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THE PRICE OF A FAILING. 


HROUGH all the years of her 

slipshod, happy-go-lucky mar- 
ried life, Mrs. Haynes disregarded 
Solomon’s advice in regard to chil- 
dren. Indeed, she spared not only 
the rod, but discipline of any sort. 
She comforted herself with the 
thought that it would be time 
enough for her children to learn to 
be orderly, industrious and atten- 
tive when they grew up. 

On the whole, Sand Hill thought 
the Hayneses a lucky family; they 
always “‘got along’ somehow; want never pressed 
them any more closely than ambition—which was 
not atall. So when Hazel said that she intended to 
work her way through high school, Sand Hill felt 
distinct surprise. All Hillsover Plain, where the 
high school was, was dismayed when Mrs. Barrett 
took Hazel to work for her while attending school. 

“One of the Sand Hill Hayneses?” demanded 
Mrs. Latimer. “My dear, don’t. Have you ever 
been inside their house? Well! Mrs. Haynes did 
my laundry once, and I thought I’d never get my 
clothes clean or separated from other people’s 
things again.” 

“But Hazel is so willing,” argued Mrs. Barrett. 
“She’s very intelligent, and young enough to 
learn, I’m sure.” 

Hazel came, and for a fortnight the Barrett 
household tottered on its foundations. The girl’s 
pantry and kitchen were miracles of disorder. It 
was all one to Hazel whether the stove-brush lay 
among the plates warming for dinner or fell to the 
floor, nor did she care if she used the sink-brush 
occasionally for work of the dish-mop. To object 
was mere fussiness, 

At last Mrs. Barrett, grave and disappointed, 
had a serious talk with the girl. Hazel was 
bewildered and ashamed, but she did not yet un- 
derstand just how she had failed. 

“But I’m strong, Mrs. Barrett, and I’m willing,” 
she urged. 

“I know you are,” said Mrs. Barrett. “That’s 
why I’m going to give you another chance. I can’t 
train you out of the habits of untidiness and dis- 
order that you’ve been building up for fifteen 








years. You must do that yourself. I could train 
you to cook or to wait on table, but you must lay 
your own foundations of neatness first. Come to 
me next year and show me you’ve tried, and you 
shall have your place again.” 

So Hazel went back to Sand Hill, and in due 
time the lesson was really learned. But the price 
of her failure was one precious high-school year ; 


she had lost that distance on the road of life. And | 


whose fault was it? 
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COURTEOUS FOES. 


LFRED Austin, the poet laureate of England, 

served in his youth as the correspondent of a 

London newspaper, and was with the victorious 
German army at the siege of Paris in 1870. 


Of the “‘sweet manners of a B French people,” 
Mr. Austin has much to 8a; his “Autobiog- 

hy.” On one occasion tac A' courtesy on the 
side % of the vietors codperated with the amiable 
politeness of a French Cone poo - make easier 
one of the ‘d situations by conque 

An old French lady. C Aas ll but in full 
possession of her faculties, was “receiving” —_ 
or three of his friends, when “an officer” w: 
nounced, who had come with a “requisition” ad Let 
him be shown in, was the ae, 

In he came, very tall and ve’ epee. Ancient 
madame, very short but very fied in boaring, 
rises and salutes him. His L Stabling in 
Mk. chateau, outside the town, for thirty-three 
horses 

“And if I refused to give it you?” 

a a was a dangerous one, but the man 


then I should be very sorry, but I should go 
elsewhere.” 

It is pretty certain he would have done nothing 
of the kind, but his judicious reply disarmed the 
brave old lady. He should have the stabling, and 
his men should be put up likewise. How many 
mattresses did they want 

The officer smiled. None, unless madame was 

= enough to give them; his men were accus- 

med to sleep on straw. This very politeness 
aroused suspicion. 

“You are not a Prussian?” 

“No, Iam a Pole. 

“Then you are a Catholic a 

“No, but all m a are.” 

“How is it tha’ you are not?” 

oa misfortune of birth,’ was the happy an- 


and so, ey tm for thirty-three German horses 
and gears © or thirty-three German soldiers were 
gently extracted from a French lady burning with 
——— one single angry or peremp- 
ory word 
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WASHINGTON’S FRUGALITY. 


ARLY in George Washington’s school-days his 
master gave him a book that he kept all his life. 
It was entitled the ‘“Youth’s Companion,” and it 
contained “receipts, directions for conduct and 
manners, how to write letters” and—what most 
pleased the boy—‘‘methods for surveying land by 
Gunter’s rule, and all manner of problems in arith- 
metic and mathematics, as well as methods of 
writing deeds and conveyances.” 


Washington was then about fourteen years old, 
but young though he was, the practical side of his 
nature was awakened by the book, which estab- 
lished the habit = doing things systematically 
and economically, for which he was generally re- 
apested—ent socnelines laughed at. 

When the seat of government was in Philadel- 
wy | in the Morris house, the President Pb 

domestic accounts weekly. Although the house 
was run ona Fe nerous scale, he exacted economy 
in detail, and Hyde, the head steward, well under- 
stood that expenditures must be reasonable. 
Moreover, according to Leila Herbert, the author 
of “The ’ First American,” the President was 
always ready, even at personal sacrifice, to see 
that his ordess were obeyed. 

The steward set before him one day a dish of 
fish, appetizin thd and daintily dressed. Wash- 
ington Mah copectall eA fish. 

his?” he asked. 
an He sir; pve fine shad,” said the steward, 
tulatin elf with a quick Goin whiseto smile. 
hat was at ice, sir?” aske 

“Three™ three “dolls, ” stuttered the aienn, 
and his smile faded away. 

There was lightning in the President’s searching 
gra a eyes. 

e it re! sir! Take it away!” he said, 
oan “Tt shall never be said that my table sets 
such an example of | and extravagance.” 

The crestfailen steward took the fish away; it 
was eaten in the servants’ hall. 
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PURELY MENTAL. 


RS. Holden had been blessed with remarkable 

eyesight all her life. It was a great trial to 

her when, at the age of seventy-two, she was 

obliged to put on “reading-glasses.” “‘But they 

are really becoming to you, Aunt Hilda,”. said a 
gentle niece, by way of consolation. 

“No, they aren’t,”’ said Mrs. Holden, with her 
usual scorn for compliment. ““Anybody’s eyes look 
— a glass in front of ’em, and you 

now 

“But you couldn’t poet without them,” ventured 
the oc “and you love —’ 

“I could, too, read without ’em,” said the old 
lady, ‘Tofusing to be soothed. “I could read most 
as well as ever, but I couldn’t sense it all—that’s 
the only trouble.” 
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AN APPROPRIATE HYMN. 


CERTAIN professor of divinity who was 

spending the summer in the Scottish Highlands 
was invited, so the Yorkshire Post declares, to 
baptize the infant son of the local minister. 

When the time for the ceremony arrived, the 
guest gave out for congregational singing a para- 
phrase much favored on such occasions. “Let us,” 
said he, “sing from the fifth paraphrase, beginning 
- the ‘second verse: ‘As sparks in close ‘succession 
rise.’ 

To his consternation, the congregation led 
audibly. Afterward, asking the cer eat he hed 
done wrong, that functionary replied, ““You must 
know, pro fessor, the minister’s name is Sparks, 
and yonder is his tenth bairn!” 
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A TRULY BRITISH CHARITY. 


HHARITY takes many forms and advertises 

itself in many ways. A unique philanthropy 

is that which published the following notice in an 
English newspaper: 

Suet Pudding Fund, which provides with treacle 


g.food family meal, steaming hot, in Foodless and 
less Homes. 





SKIN TORTURED BABIES 
SLEEP AND MOTHERS REST 


A warm bath with Cuticura soap, followed by a gentle 
anointing with Cuticura ointment, is generally suffi- 
cient to afford immediate comfort in the most dis- 
tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly eczemas, 
rashes, irritations and inflammations of infants and 
children, permit sleep for child and rest for parent, 
and point to permanent relief, when other methods 


Ohio. 
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fail. Peace falls upon distracted households when 
these pure, sweet and gentle emollients enter. No oa CAN TE PELL Big fe F LINEN 
other treatment costs so little and does so much for 
skin-sufferers, from infancy to age. Cuticura soap yore ter - ~ ae ky LINEN TEXTURE j 
and ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal we Pag Arlington Company ~ i 
sample of each, with 32-p. book, post-free. Address he A 1883. 725 peat &.¥. 
“Cuticura,’”’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 
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Di sen 


To Scout Camp Masters 


r 


UT a big bottle of Dioxogen in your camp 
pack—Don’t forget it—The boys are apt to 


get anything from an axe cut to poison ivy, from 
burns to insect bites. 


In any case use Dioxogen freely. 

It kills all germs and prevents infection. Takes 
the soreness from cuts and burns, takes the itch 
from poison ivy and mosquito bites and actually 
helps wounds to heal. 

Dioxogen is the safe germicide. 

Don’t forget it. 

A little book of Emergency Suggestions will be 
mailed you free upon request. 


Dioxogen, 98 Front Street, New York City. 









































70 cents a pound. 
only 30 cents. 
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FOR ME 


We use yarn that costs an average of 
Common yarn costs 
That’s one reason why 
‘* Holeproof ’’ are’ so soft and comfort- 
able and still wear six months. 
us $55,000 a year just to examine every 
pair before it leaves the factory to see 
that it is a perfect pair. 
have these stockings. 

When your mother buys them tell 
her to look for the signature below on 


the toe. Cul E 


That is the name of the originator 
of guaranteed hose. 
each pair. 


It’s on the toe of 


You ought to 


Does Your Knee 


Look Like This ? 


You don’t want to go around the 
neighborhood with holes in your stock- 


ings. It doesn’t look nice. 


Sometimes 


you have to, but that isn’t your fault or your 


mother’s fault, either. 
stockings. They wear out too easily. 


It’s the fault of the 


You can get stockings that don’t wear out. 


They are called Holeproof Hose. 


If you buy 


six pairs the man who sells them to you will 


give youa ‘ 


‘Guarantee Ticket,’’ and it says on 


that ticket that you can get new stockings free 
if any of those you bought wear out inside of 


six months. Think what that means. 
get the smallest hole in 
get a new pair free. 


If you 
‘* Holeproof’’ you can 


But you don’t get any holes. Your stockings 
always look nice—no matter how much you are 


on your knees. 
your stockings. 


count of holes. Doesn’t that sound good? 


Your mother never has to darn 
You are never scolded on ac- 


Tell her about them. Ask her to get you 


some to a Show her this advertisement. 


eproo 


WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


osiery 


Six pairs of ‘‘ Holeproof’’ for men, 
women and children cost $1.50 up to 
$3.00, according to finish and weight. 


The genuine ‘‘Holeproof’’ are sold in 


Itcosts your town. We’ll tell you the dealers’ 


receipt of remittance. 


names on request or ship direct where 
we have no dealer, charges prepaid on 


Write for free book, ‘‘How to Make 


Your Feet Happy.’’ 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
London, Can., Distributors for Canada. 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of aaa Agents for 


Mexican’ Republic 


Dre Your Hose bnswtred ? 
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|THE BOOTHBY SURGICAL HOSPITAL | 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES | 


' 
1, 3 and 5 Worcester Square, Boston, Mass. 
YounG LADIES OVER 21 YEARS OF AGE DESIRING 
To TAKE THE COURSE SHOULD APPLY AT ONCE. 




































ISS Noble is head of the school, and I 
have been matron of it for twenty years. 
If any one can read character, it’s Miss 

Noble, and I’ve heard her say time and again, 

“You can’t be too cautious in your judg- 

ments.’? There was Lucia Royce. I thought 

I saw clean through that girl, and yet, when 

—but, there! I’m getting ahead of my story. 
No one knew anything about Lucia or her 

family. Lawyer Nash brought her here when 

she was only ten, and if he had ever heard, 
he never told. Lucia had been in a private 
home for children ever since she could remem- 
ber. She did not know the truth about herself, 
and she thought it must be romantic. She 
might be anything but a princess, which 
wouldn’t be natural in this country. Her bills 
were paid as regularly as clockwork, and she 
had an allowance. In the summer she boarded 
with one of the teachers. Of course the girls 
imagined all manner of things about her, and 
by the time she was seventeen it was pretty 
generally believed she was an heiress. 

Lucia was as pretty as could be, but hard to 


ORAWN BY A. O. SCOTT 


“WHERE IS MY SISTER?" 


get along with. She was wilful and flighty, 
and gave Miss Noble much trouble. 

One day Miss Noble sent up word that she 
wanted to see me. She looked troubled. 

‘‘Mary,’’ said she, ‘‘ Lucia Royce’s sister is 
here. She’s come to take Lucia away. She 
is in the next room. I fear she’s made a great 
mistake. ’’ 

‘I’m afraid she has,’’ I remarked, dryly, for 
it seemed to me Lucia Royce would be a 
mistake wherever you put her. 

‘*Tt’s a ease of mistaken sacrifice,’’ said Miss 
Noble, gravely. ‘‘I tremble to think how 
Lucia will take it.’’ 

Here the door of the next room opened, and 
a young woman stepped in. She was short 
and thin, and her face was flushed. 

‘*T heard you,’’ she said. ‘‘Perhaps it was 
mean, but I caught my sister’s name, and I 
wanted to hear what you said about her—and 
me. Why have I made a mistake?’’ 

Miss Noble did not speak. The young woman 
looked at her—then about the room. It is a 
pretty room, and Miss Noble looks every inch 
the lady she is. 

Then the girl let her eyes drop on her 
own shabby dress and on her hands, red and 
rough with hard work, and her face grew 
redder still. 

‘*You needn’t tell me,’’ she said, in a low 
voice, “eT see,’? 


Miss Noble went over to the girl and put | 


ler hand on her shoulder. 

*“No,’? she said, ‘‘you don’t see. What you 
see is only a small part. You have kept your- 
self and your sister from your right—the right 
of loving each other and working together. 
You have separated your lives, and I cannot 
tell you how to join them.’’ 

Lucia’s sister looked up. 

“It was this way,’’ she said. ‘‘When mother 
died she left the baby in my care. Father 
didn’t live more than a year after that. I was 
setting fair wages for a girl, and I thought I’d 
give Lucia everything I hadn’t had. There 
Was some money, too, that father left. I put 
Lucia in a place where they take care of chil- 
dren, and then I worked. 
how I worked. 


“By and by I went over to Bridgetown, rr 
where I got a splendid place in the button | 


factory. 


BY MARY E. 
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| One day there was a grand hubbub in the 
I can’t tell you | alarmed, bore the struggling 





MITCHELL 


with me, but her schooling cost so much that 
I never got ahead, though I took in sewing 
evenings. I haven’t seen Lucia since she could 
walk. You see, there’s the journey, and I 
had to be careful of every cent. Iam no hand 
at letter-writing, and I thought I’d surprise 
her some day. 

‘*Somehow I never thought of her side of it 
or how she’d grow up different. I wouldn’t 
have come now, but the doctor says I must 
stop working or I’ll break down. I’ve got to 
be taken care of, he says. I hoped I could 
have her with me, but I see now. I’d shame 
her.’’ 

I couldn’t stand that. I just put my arms 
round her, and I said: 

‘*Tt’s she that’ll shame you, for she hasn’t 
any heart of gratitude. She ought to be proud 
of you,—I am,—but I fear she won’t be, dear. 
I fear she won’t be.”’ 

Well, we talked it over, and the sister went 
off, to come back the next day. 

‘*‘We must give Lucia time to get adjusted to 
her new relation to life,’’ said Miss Noble, 
but I could see that she wanted 
to shield the sister from Lucia’s 
first surprise. 

When the young woman had 
gone, Miss Noble sent for Lucia, 
who came in, looking like one of 
those dainty china figures you 
see in stores. Miss Noble put 
her arm round her and drew her 
down on the sofa. Then she told 
her. Lucia grew very white, but 
never opened her mouth. ‘‘O 
dear!’’ I thought, for I’d had 
experience with her sulky fits. 

Miss Noble dwelt on Lucia’s 
changed circumstances, but told 
her she should be glad to have 
her stay in the school if she 
would apply herself. When she 
had graduated, she would help 
her to work—teaching, perhaps. 
Here Lucia looked up. 

‘** You know I could never 
teach,’’ she said. ‘‘Where is my 
sister? Why did you send her 
away?’ 

Miss Noble tried to explain, but 
Lucia interrupted impatiently. 

‘*I’m going to her,’’ she said, 
‘‘and I shall stay with her.’’ 

‘*My dear child,’’ said Miss 
Noble, ‘‘you don’t understand !’’ 
and she tried to make her see 








brought up. 
‘*T don’t care!’’ returned Lucia. 


















how different was her sister’s life | 
from that in which she had been | 


‘“‘She might be a washerwoman | 
‘and live in a garret, but she’d be my sister | 


just the same. I’m going to her!’’ 


| If any one had told me that Lucia Royce | 
would ever amount to anything I should have | 


laughed at the very idea—but she does. She 
gives dancing lessons, and lives with her sister 
in two rooms way down on Connecticut 
Avenue. Her sister does the housekeeping 
|and the sewing, and she keeps Lucia looking 
like a picture. Lucia earns the money. They 
are very happy together. Lucia never was one 
to show her feelings, but once she said to me: 

‘*Miss Mary, you don’t know how good it 

| is to belong to somebody. ’’ 

Think of her saying that! It just shows that 
you can’t tell what’s in a girl or when it’s 
coming on top. 

But I never should have believed it of Lucia 
Royce. 

e & 


WHO ARE THE IGNORANT? 


HE ease with which the pot calls the kettle 
black is only equaled by the facility with 
| which the kettle returns the compliment. 


| Ata meeting in New York, reported in the 
| Sun, where Mrs. Pankhurst, the English 
| worker for equal suffrage, addressed a body of 
| working girls, one of the number gravely asked 
| if the speaker did not think that the *‘ignorant 
| vote would be very largely increased by en- 
| franchising women’? ? 
| Mrs. Pankhurst was much surprised to hear 
| mention. of the ‘‘ignorant vote’’ from such a 
| source; hitherto she had heard that objection 
raised largely in drawing-rooms. 
‘‘What ignorant vote do you refer to?’’ she 

questioned. 

‘*Oh,’’ said the girl, ‘‘I mean that Fifth 
| Avenue crowd. ’’ 





MISPLACED SYMPATHY. 


UNDREARY is not the best-tempered 
pD terrier in the world. The children, 
Betty and Bob, adore him, and Iun- 
| dreary reciprocates earnestly ; but his amiability 
| is strictly confined to the immediate family. 


and presently the ma rag Lee we J highly 
undreary into 
the living-room. 
‘“*He bit a piece out of Uncle Edward’s 
eg,’’ explained Bob. 
**O mother,’’ Betty added, tearfully, ‘‘do 


I thought some day I’d have Lucia | you suppose it will make Dundreary sick ?’’ 




























ROOFING, 


Mineral Surface 
Needs No Painting 


F you intend to build, use 
Amatite. You will do away not 
only with all roofing troubles, 

but with all unnecessary roofing ex- 

pense, because Amatite needs no 

——s or attention after it is 
td. 





Better than Coffee 


















It has a wear-resisting mineral 








iin A Wheat and other good grains, roasted 

surface on top instead of paint. blended, ground same as coffee. Boil hard 
Amatite is easy to lay, fire re- five minutes, and you have a delicious, 
tardant, attractive and absolutely harmless, beneficial drink good for three 
| meals a day Try it for a week and you 


waterproof. 

Send for sample and make roof- 
ing comparisons, and 
know roofing before 
you buy. The man 
who knows, buys Am- 
atite — always. 


<> 


Barrett Mfg. Co. 


New York, Chi 


Boston, 
St. Louis, C. 
Pi — aqveland, 


| will stay with it 


150 to 200 cups to 
| the pound, 20c. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass 


OTroun’C 


Self-Rising Wheat Flour in 5-lb. Bags 


Strawberries are good eating, but 
never so good as in strawberry 


Shortcake 


made with Automatic Flour 
Recipe in top of every 5-Ib 
bag. Ask your grocer quick; 
if he hasn't it, have him get it. 
AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO., 
78 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc., also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
It’s a Great Fire Protection. 
We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Engines for farm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting, etc 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D" AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 
LUNT- MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren Street. 
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The Premo Junior Camera No. 1 


Model B, 2'4 x 3'4 inches. 


iW) 


HIS PREMO is suitable for all members of the family, and 
will take a picture 2144x3%% inches. The operation is 
very simple. Open the back, drop in a Premo Film Pack, 
close the back, and the Camera is loaded for exposure. No 





\ 
K \\ focusing—just point the Camera at any object, press the button, Ny) 
) and the exposure is made. There are twelve films in each YY J 
ee) pack. When one has been exposed, pull out a black paper Ce 





and you are ready for the next. ‘The Premo Junior has black 
metal trimmings, a horizontal and vertical finder, and a time 
and instantaneous shutter. It is a convenient size, 534 x 4% 
inches, and weighs ten ounces. Our Offer does not include the 
Film Pack. This will be included for 40 cents extra. It is not 
necessary to use the entire Pack; one or more exposed films N, 
may be removed at any time and Pack replaced in the Camera. 
This operation may be repeated until the films are exhausted. 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER. The Premo Junior Camera will be given, post- 


(BR) paid, to Companion subscribers only for one new subscription and 20 cents 
extra, sent us between April 25 and July 1, 1912. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


F PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Always Ask for Mustard by Name 


Otherwise, your grocer will think that you don't 
care what he gives you. If you make it a point to 


Ask for Stickney & Poor’s 
Mustard 


you'll always get the purest and best 
that is made. For nearly 100 years 


ES it has been the same reliable product, 
L} 



















earning and keeping the confidence 
of people who care. 


Sold in 14 and '4 |b. tins at 10c. and 20c. 


Ask for the other STICKNEY & POOR prod- 
ucts—Pepper, Cinnamon, Cloves, Ginger, Mace, 
Pimento, Sage, Savory, Marjoram, Thyme, Celery 
Salt, Curry Powder, Paprika, Tapioca, Nutmeg, 
Cassia, Allspice, Cream of Tartar, Poultry Sea- 
soning, and Flavoring Extracts. 

STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 184 State St., Boston. 








SSO FRESE 


May 9, 1912 Sse 


“| always use 
Sawyer’s because 
it bleaches, gives a 
beautiful tint, and 
restores the 
color to lin- 
ens, laces and 
goods that are 
worn and 
faded.” 


The People’s 
Choice for 


Fifty Years 
+ 


Sold in Sprinkling- 
Top Bottles. 


5c., 10c. 
& 15c. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL 
BLUE CO 
88 Broad Street, 
Boston. 





“Always made 
In uniform grade’’ 


















LIQUID 2 


| in Most Pleasant to Use of Any 
Aenea Stove Polish Ever Made. 


QUIRES no mixing. No fussing. Simply shake. Apply 
R* and polish with either cloth or brush. Absolutely non- 

inflammable. Doesn’t pile up and cake on the iron. Gives 
a thin, hard, brilliant luster, beautiful and durable. A moment’s 
rub with the polish cloth after preparing each meal keeps your 
stove looking like new. Guaranteed safe. It is the improved 
stove polish. Nothing else like it. Insist on trying it and be glad. 


Ask your dealer. Screw top cans. Price 15 cents. 
SATIN GLOSS POLISH COMPANY, Portland, Maine. SS 
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The “Perfect” Rest 


bye useful article will give much 
comfort to every one who uses arms, 
hands or eyes in the pursuit of business 
or pleasure. It occupies but little space, 
is very light, and is easily adjusted to 
meet the requirements of any position 
that bodily comfort or vision demands. 
It will hold the heaviest book, the 
lightest fancy-work, a correspondence 
pad, manuscript, music, art drawings, 
etc., at any angle, and within easy 
range of vision. Furthermore, it can 
be easily adjusted when used for read- 
ing or writing, so that the light will 
come from the right direction. The 
desk top of the Rest measures 12x 19 
inches, is finished in library style, and 
fitted: with an adjustable wire book 
shelf. The metal standard is strongly 
made of finely finished oxidized wire. 


These Stands f ly sold for $2.00 each. 
SPECIAL. For ‘ limited > eon will Pill acdera. fer 


50 cents each. Sent by express at receiver’s expense. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LOG CABIN SYRUP 


The delicate maple flavor mellowed «~ 
preserved by the Towle Process. 


FULL MEASURE : FULL 
QUALITY: FULL FLAVOR 


‘SEND FOR SAMPLE CAN 
Get this individual breakfast size sam- 
ple can if you want to know how the best 
7s the world — ane — ou to try 
ie’s Log Cabin 


tage, and ill send romptly a sampl 

San anda valuable booklet et“ Fro From Camp . toa ble 
rize an Im iw 

oot our fine silver » recipes ax Ca Din spoons. 

The Towle Maple Products Co. 
20-26 Custer St., St. Paul, Minnesota 


eries and Offices: St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
RA Paul, fat San Francisco, California 
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The Corona Self-Basting Roaster. 


t= Corona is the only one-piece 

Roaster with a hot-air jacket round 

the sides and bottom that will cook 

all roasts without danger of burning. e 

It is made from a single sheet of steel, 

drawn out cold. There is not a seam 

or crack anywhere for the accumulation 

of grease; neither are there any separate 

pans or parts to clean. The bottom of 

the roasting pan does not touch the floor 

of the oven, and every part is enameled | 

alike—a hard, durable, glossy surface. 

It is as easily cleaned as a plate, and 

can always be kept sweet and clean. 

The special construction of the cover 

causes the meat juices and steam that 

rise from the bottom of the Roaster to 

drop down again on the top of the @ 

roast, keeping the meat well basted. | 
® 





OUR GUARANTEE. We allow thirty days’ trial. If the Roaster is not perfectly satis- 


factory, it may be returned at our expense and the full purchase price will be refunded. 
The Corona Self-Basting Roaster given to any Companion 


OUR OFFE subscriber for one new yearly subscription and 50 cents extra. 


Price $2.25. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 
a PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The “Universal” Food Chopper 


We offer the No. 1 fam- 
ily size. It chops all kinds 
of meat, raw or cooked, 
and all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean-cut, 
uniform pieces, fine or 
coarse as wanted. 


9 


Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 lbs. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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